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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Tlw porpoM of THE WOMAN CITIZEN'S LIBRARY to (o at 
women for tbo iMrgmr ClUsenflblp and trntwrmlly auob propsntUm 
•hould bofflii with tbo atudi^ of Political Bclenco, Tbto Couroo 
by Dr. Hmey, to iiiuloabtedlF tbe beat popntor pr«Mnt«tion of tbo 
fundMnentol prinelpleii of tbo ''Sctonco of Stftto" ovor publtobod 
And sbould bo read carefully. 

FoUowInt tbto department will coma tbo departments of ''Prac- 
ttoal PoUtlea/' ''Woman Suffraffe/' "Woman and the Law/' 
"Woman and tbe Larger Cltlseneblp/' ete., all arranged In tbeir 
logical order. (See Itot of sttbieete and contributors for full 
outline, > 

Partlcutor attention to ealtod to tbe practical and conventont 
arrangement of tbe text. Information on Important subjects to 
supptomented by anotatlons from otber autborlttos. All sueb 
nuotattons are given In full tbus doing away witb tbe neeeseltF 
for extmslve researcb. (Copr., MDCCCXCVIII., by T. U. A,) 
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Political Science 

PART V 

Democracy in the New World 

CHAPTER I 

DBMOCRACY NOT A MBRB FORM OP 

OOVERNMBNT 

ASIA, Mr. Burgess says, has produced no State,* 
while it has produced all the great religions of 
the world. This is true if we define a State as a body 
politic, whose policy is determined by public opinion. 
If, however, we include among the States of history 
large bodies of people in a given locality, subject to 
the rule of emperors and kings through long series of 
years, then no part of the world has been so successful 
in the creation of States. There were the great States 
of Nineveh, Babylon, Medo-Persia, Parthia, the many 
dominions in India, while the Chinese Empire could 
boast of a continuous existence transcending that of 
all other States, Yet if the political philosopher takes 
as his model the modern democratic State, and so 
limits his definition of a State, then he is obliged to 
say that the Chinese Empire, now no more, was not a 
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"i^iW^.'X *v% t:v.r.;< i-fesporic g^'^vTcrr.mer.t. Hrst.:^* phi- 
AV5»vy'/»^. re*> >':r.n> literarjre. t::e verv words we use. 
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have all been formed in harmony with the fact of the 
univers&al experience of despotism, IWfore a genera- 
tion may grow up to think demcKracy from childhood 
there must be created a new history, philosophy, litera- 
ture, a new statement of religion, a new nomenclature, 
or at least a new use of old words. We are one and 
all victims of thoughts, feelings and prejudices derived 
from past des|H)tic ages. The niaiilen S|)eech in the 
House of Comn^ons is prefaced by a request for the 
indulgence of the House. He who attempts to write 
about modern demwracy deserves likewise the indul- 
gence of his audience because he labors under pciniliar 
diflkulties. 

(a) One obvious diflkulty arises from the fact that 
the chief terms, such as ** Democracy " and ** Republic/' 
were in use before the advent of the fundamental 
ct^nception of the modern democratic State. Sir Henry 
Maine has, perhaps, done as nmch as any nwu) of our 
generation in the pre|iarati(in of materials for the 
rewriting of history in harmony with nuulern den\o- 
cratic views. Yet among his latest works is a IxH^k 
on Popular Government, in which there is manifested 
a complete Inability to follow <ither than the ancient 
lines of |>oHtical reasoning. After stating explicitly 
that the new view of gt)vernment has come into exist- 
ence in recent times, he apiwars as a sort of " devil's 
advocate" against popular governments of all forms 
and all ages.* He takes no account of the adnutted 
fact that the States of the West are in the act of 
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adopting an entirely new principle of government, but 
proceeds to confuse the modern democratic State, with 
the ancient Greek and Roman States which chanced 
to be designated by the words now in use.' 

The Greek democracy was simply one form of gov- 
ernment. The Greeks assumed that the masses of 
the people were bom to perpetual servitude. They 
assumed that a citizen was a man who lived upon the 
labor of others. They taught explicitly, just as the 
Asiatic despot teaches, that the masses of men are by 
nature subject, that the few are by nature rulers.* 
Among the methods of exploiting the labors of the 
people, the Greeks recognized three distinct forms of 
organization. In one form the citizens recognized one 
as the head of the State, in another a select body, in a 
third a larger body was admitted to a share in the 
government. And this constituted the ancient classical 
division of governments into the three classes of 
monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. As presented 
by the Greeks they were simply three forms of gov- 
ernment; three ways of doing the same thing; three 
methods of exemplifying the one fundamental prin- 
ciple that the mass of human beings are by nature 
perpetual subjects, while the few only are born to rule. 

Sir Henry Maine furnishes a sad exemplification 
of the fact that ancient forms of thought survive even 
in the mind of one who has clearly recognized new 
conditions which render them absurd. He clearly 
comprehends the modern assumption that all the 
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people are equal before the law, that they have an 
equal share in choosing their rulers, that the nilers are 
accounted simply serN-ants, and the great body, the 
|)eople, are in the position of masters. Yet, seeing all 
this and using it to pour contempt upon popular gov* 
emment, he yet completely ignores the fact that it is 
new, I feel absolutely sure that if the conception of 
modem democracy could ha\x been gotten into the 
heads of Plato and Aristotle both of them would 
have recognized something totally different from the 
democracy of their own day. These clear-headed 
philosophers would have perceived that the new 
Christian democracy represented a new and contra- 
dictory view of human nature. Sir Henry Maine 
defines democracy as "inverted monarchy."* He 
reasons that the two >vords stand for essentially the 
same thing, and that monarchy is its natural form, 
democracy being artificial and derived. Aristotle ctnild 
possibly have understood this reasoning as applieii to 
ancient democracy. But to call the modem Christian 
democracy simply an inverte<l monarchy, he would 
have regarded as inverted reason. 
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CHAPTER I 

Democracy Not a Mere Form of Qovermnent 

^The Origin of the State. — Many were the centuries be- 
fore the human mind became even partially conscious of the 
State in idea, character, and purpose. The State existed as a 
fact long before it was known and understood, and its powers 
were long exercised under forms which we do not now regard 
as political at all. If the theologian means, by his doctrine of 
the divine origin of the State, simply that the Creator of man 
implanted the substance of the State in the nature of man, the 
historian will surely be under no necessity to contradict him. 
The unbiased political historian will not only not dispute this 
proposition, but he will teach that the State was brought through 
the earlier and most difficult periods of its development by the 
power of religion, and in the forms of religion: i.e., that the 
earliest forms of the State were theocratic. 

This is entirely comprehensible from the standpoint of a cor- 
rect political philosophy. The first and most fundamental psycho- 
logical principle concerned in the development of the State is 
that of piety; i,e,, reverence and obedience. Unless the charac- 
ter of the mass of the population be moulded by this principle, 
the reign of law can never be attained. 

Now the lifting of this principle from under the barbaric 
powers of hate and defiance was the first tremendous struggle 
of civilization with barbarism. It took thousands of years to 
accomplish it, and exhausted the spiritual powers of all Asia 
in its accomplishment. I have already indicated the fact that 
Asia has produced no real States. Asia has, on the other hand, 
produced all the great religions of the world. 

This will not be held to mean, however, that Asia has done 
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tinthifiK townrrf the* hlMcirltiil clrvplopmrtit af thr Stmr, whrn 
wp rott^iflcr thitt hff rrllKifmii hitvp rducntrfl itml (llnrlplifird thr 
InfKrr pitrt of the Hxtmnn rAcr }ti (Imt prppnrAtary uplfituiil pciH- 
riplr flifQolutrly ItidUpPti^nlile to thr (Jrvrtopmrnt of the Stntr. 
ft in nftrfi nitid hy modrrti writrfji thftt A<iiii In httt the home of 
thrfH-rneirfi Mtid de!«potUm«i, Thin li tttidottfitrdly trite, hut It 
«h'iuld tiot he tmiftht )ti the lutiffUAffe of iUprvviMUm,"- Polilirai 
Slimes 0Hd CtftiitUuUonai Law," by John W» liurMns, Vol, t, 

n- 9^i f^' 

« Proip«ctt of Popttlar Ooverniiifnt.— Two difTerrnt vlrwfi 
\nt\y he tttlirn (f»flyj» Sir Jwrnr^ Sirphrn) of the rrltttlon hrtwrrtt 
r(drr<» Mtid their Mthjpct«. If the ruler In rrKurdrd n^ the Mipe- 
ri'ir of the nuhjeeti t\% M\\% hy the nature of hii* position prr- 
<suoiAtily wUe Aud t{ood, the rightful rutrr nnd leuide of thr whole 
poptdrttloti, h muM heceo.tiMrlly follow thnt It Id wrotiK to rrut^itrr 
hitti oprnly, ntid, even If he In mUtitkefi, hU tiil^lnkr^ ihoidd 
hr pointed out with the utttiost rr^jprrt, «tid thwt, whrthrr tuU- 
t«krfi or fiot, fio ceuMire •»hr»uld he c«»t on hhn Hkriy, or de- 
etKtfedi to dhnhil.oh hU MUthority. If, on the other hntid. the 
rulrr b re^nrded ah the Nfcent Mtid fiervntit, nod the Aut)Jnt 
A«» the w|t)e And |{ood tnaMer, who l.i ohtlf^rd to drlr^nte hU 
power to the j»o-riillfd ruler hrcnufie, hrlnu a multitude, he 
cntitiot u«»e h hltn^Hf, It muM he evidrnt tlwtt th)<) itetttlttirut 
tfiimt he reversed, Kvery nietnher of the ptit»lle who reti^urr^ 
tlir rider fr»r the thne heln^, enrrrUe«i In hU c»wn per«»nu the 
riijht which hehmi^o to the whrde of whirh hd fortn.H a part, 
He U finding fnidt with hln own tiervnnt. 

1he St«te«» of Kurope Are now reitulAted hy pnlltlcttt ln«5tltu- 
Wnnti AUfiwerluK to the VArlous MttKr«» of the trttn«>ltion from the 
iAi\ view, thAt "ndem Are pre«»umtthly wise And itood, the rlght- 
fnt rulem And jjuldes of the whole popul»tion," to the nrwer 
view, thAt "the ruler U the Agetit And urtvAUt, And the ntdijrrt, 
I lie wUe And good mAster, who N ohll^rd to drlr^cAte hU power 
to the «»o-cAlled rider hec«u«»e, helnje a multitude, he n»tmr<t u«»e 
H himself" ttust>lA Atid Turkey Are the (»tdy Kuropewn StAte«i 
which completely reject the theory thiit governmentft hold their 
pfYwers t>y delegAtlon from the community, the word "com* 
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munity" he\i\$ Homrwlmt vutfttrly undrrMood, tnit irnditiK more 
And morr to mrnn At IrMMt the* wliolr of i\w tm\pn At ftdl »»« 
living within crrtttin trrritorlul Wmiin,^" Po/iular Govgrnmint," 
by iifnry Sumner Maint, pp, f, 8, 

" Thf Nftturt of DamoerAcy.— Th« enthuNlAMm for ncmor- 
rAcy, which In convryrd t>y thr fltfttrcM of Aperch At^plird to it, 
In ^quAlly modrrn with thi* imprrnDlon of it» inrvltahlctnrnN. In 
reAJity, conNldcrlntf the brllllAnt NtAtfrtt In tht* hUtory of a crrtttin 
number of comnionwrAlthn with which Drmorrttcy hfti \wft\ 
AHiiociAtcd, nothing Im more rrmArkuhlc* thun thr ftmAli Amount 
of rcHprct for it profrn^rd hy A4*tUA] olmrrvrrMi who hAd thct 
opportunity And the capAcity for forming a JudKni(*nt on It^ 

Mr« Grote did hU hrot to expluln AWAy thr pr>or opinion of 
the AthcnJAn DcmotTwcy rntrrtAlnrd hy thr phllonophrm who 
filled the nchooJM of Athrnd; hut the furt tcu\\\\\\n that the found 
erN of polltk'Al philonophy found thetnurlvrM In the prrnence of 
DemocrAcy, in ItM prlt»(ine vitfori Attd thought it A Imd form of 
government, 'the pAnegyricn of which it \n now the object An*, 
AgAin, of French origin^ 'I hey criute to uk from (he orAtory And 
literAture of the f'trNt French Krvr^hition, which, however, mxiu 
exclmngcd gloriftcAtion of the new birth of the hiunan rAce for 
A HtrAin of gloomy nu^picion und tiotniddAl drnuncltttlon, 

The lAUgUAge of AduurAtion which prevAilrd for a while hAd 
Rtill remoter Aourcrii; Attd It muy be ob<»rrved am An odd eircitm 
iitAnce tlmt, while the Jucobimi genrrAlly borrowed their phrA(»r 
ology from the legrtidAry hintory of the eurly HomAU Heptiblu, 
the Girondlnn preferfcd rcwiriing for metwphoni U) the literA 
turc which uprAug frr«n kou«»«»cttU,*-//^<V/,, pp, 74, fH. 

^PlAto'f XdfAl of Statf.— riAto'A lAtcNt view, which It fttn- 
tAlncd in "The Lawh," nmy here be di«»fegArded, ulnce, m#tw>ih 
AtAudlng the wUdom of muny Individuul uttrrAUceii, it poA<»rt»:»#'« 
too Httle eompletenenii. On the other Imnd, the two virwn o\ 
the StAtc which "The kepublic" prr«»entii miu»t be c/mnWrrrd 

In the f»r»t, we find VU\,Ut m energetic reformer of the Orrrk 
State, Along the line of au enlArgemetU of the SocrAtlc d'lHrtrM' 
The State U treated — with a iiu<*taitted Analogy to the hum;«n 
fOul — Af exhibiting the ideal of juntice writ htrgc. To thi» etid, 
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alt ii9 affairs and t^articytarlx ««li»«fiiOntt »H»i»td Im* rrttntalH in 
Mrki a«*»»«liittr« wHh lh<? Uw% of r(tiic«; llw princip<il hHKti«*ti4 
9f <»«Ki^)r (i>hoyM In* defiiiMelx tlUli»imii«h<*4« In ct^nf«umitx with 
iIh? «(Aitf*f of #om1 |if^, atttf m»^«*««'»««H tiy lh« activity nf ft^r«l 
da«»«4P9: «arh IndMdiial fthoutd tM>rfr>Hn hit »t^rliit la«lc wUh 
wlwl^.ttoutvd d«voiion« y^\ all tttould work io(t«iher ytiilvr the 
rriutt of ititrlN««ttc« tow«ird oh<? hamiofiioti* rt^iilt. In or«lfr 
not to be drawtt away from the nervice of the cnmnmn end by 
t>riv:«te lnterrM«« the higher ct(i««p« nniM reliti«|tiUh prlvAte prufM 
rtiy and family tir«; hence c«>mmuni«m on ethicul ntit ecoitomic 
Itttxtndt fnnti* the c«>t>e«tone of th** rhi«»tiic thr<>ry. 

1hy« the SM«e licc^mr* an elhii«il UW:%\^ an cou'i^e nf virlne 
U%w*\ yrw*n in«iirht4 Drawn in hold tittr«, thi« piriure afifH'fir^ 
at ftr«t to present a frhat^p c«»n|ra«t to rentity; tl«»«er |tt«t»e««»oM, 
h«»wever, reveal* a nymt*er of thread* «»f c«»Mnecti"n hctwrrti 
thff* dariti|| ^ftr^Mlali^n* of the IhtnKv-r and nrtudl Ot^ccK r«*niU« 
|to(n«. |*»r at thi« lime Tlaio nuU l>rlirvrd in the po*aih|IHy of 

Itrrat refoMlttt in the iO«littMi*>M« of C^rrrrr 

The later f^ketch of the Statr •urtrodrrtt thi* hnt»e. The lmi«. 
ioit f'**" thf realm "f immiiiahlr Im-ims hci« iu thr rod ^o e^trnoitrd 
the ih^tiKcr from the c**o«ti(Mm« of hMot^m exi^trtM-e ftiai he |ook« 
harK ytmti life a« he mieiit ut*»*n a ttt«Mmiy cavrrn «r<-n fr<«m a 
h'fty elevatt«»n tf« n«?vrrO»rlr««, he rrluro* ihilhrr, he d«H?« •«« 
i^A to t^lea^e him«elf« hitt for thr mK** of the hrrthrcn« aitd tr«9 
to the hofH* of atiy re«Mlt than to onlrr evro ihrre tn (>r«*«Uttn 
the e^rtiat trttth«. The State whii-h orittiM<t(r« from thu tiMitude 
u ahove all an in«ti(uti(*n f(*r the pr^p^tralnm of mrn for the 
rralm of ei«*roal tnilhi here the lfi«k i«, hy mt ord«-fly a^cmt* 
fftadnally to free the •"mI from ihr «eti«iiou«, and win it I'vcr 
t'* the 9kt(»er«focn«ui«; thtu the wltotr of life l*r«otiir4i a c(rrn 
c^hK^ti^n* a «(>ir(tM{il pnniH-Mo***^; and thu e^hirntiott gtddiMily 
rai«c!> man to a world in the pfr«roce of wh»»h all t^^lMiial life 

VaoUhe*. Hy mrati^ of the Stali* i«<rlf Ihrre rrculj* flft ematki- 
|M<*«m fr«m the «|ihrre t" whiih »he SUIe l»rl»»oi|« 

Thu« the two vrpw« are rt«»t ''"ly diffrreot, httl imotttpalihle. 
Yet^ in «t»*te »f the di«aefrcmrt«t« thrre are iitttMfri^itit frature^ 
which arc comnnm to b«.»th« and whiih give to Ihe t'tatortic Stat* 
I 
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A unity ffi €h»fft^l*;f/ In l^ftih, th« StAtt h tmn m^^m^d', hW 
huihfffHy r^fii» with t^up^fUir imcWifitm^e', §pirhm\ nnd rw^jfAl 
^f^Afi ftfe i\w prmipt^\ ^tmumt ^i the \ite (4 ih^ ^M^ j ih^ iwli' 
vj4f4^1 Is ^<^fywb<^ffr m\f(^f(\mki^4 l^ the wb^ik, WHH^ytrt un 

irr^t^fthh t7f4it}ttm4!^t the ^Otie ^Hntud mtirf inuy the jfeeryj^e 

n^ium tti the ifl4ivMMAl l*\hUt 4emftfi4» ftt the <feft«ie flW)*netH th^t 
he fh\^pi httffMfft pefft^rfifthty high ftfi^fve the ^tA»e, ^Mhje^^ tf*' 
4>tf/rfMil €m^ii\ttm t^ a i^eftfthinif efHit#!*m, ftfl4 4evl<wrjj the t>^M' 
e<>t .^heffle<> iM ^>ftif;leie fe^j^^trw^ti/^, A€€Vjf4irigt>', he 4e' 
m^n4«» ift-f the phWt^^tph^f % frfivJlege whkh he A^^ w thf^ 
r^H f^i mi*nkm4 ', the HtAte might u$ fereive ft ^^j^metrt free /f^^m 
ftU jsftfhje^tive fitJ^fti/^, yet H mn^t receive Jt thrr^wgh the m^m^X 
Iftfuof ft-f t>*e ft/Ji^efeigft ^r^mftlHy, This €fj^ffft4kti/3« ftktie w*^ 
fetfffif:Jeftt t^ prfevent t'hit^/s 4/j*tf Jne if^^m ^%^u\^\f\% the sUght^j^t 
e^*ftteff»p^fftfy Ififliiefi^; si«:h vftltifthh; ftfigiirei^tlmfs «f»4 fftffefal 
«j^fr/|c> ft(» it ^7»fitftjfte4 were /^>f<:e4 t« ftwftit fw theif ft^reci^ti/^ 
ewtjfeJy 4i0efeflt ^^mA\x\tim^ t*fM$m of Human Uf4/' hy 
Hudfftf Mu(kfn, pp, pf-ji;, 

^ DefflocfAty « fofm of Govff fifiMfii,-«Yet, alth^gh Defrv* 
rj^fft^y 4^>e«» !blg«Jfy (wrniethlng^ Jfi4eiefffllo«fe, there is n^^hmg 
yftgtte ftl*<Ji#t It, ft Is simply fto4 s/»lely a fc^rm of forernmefit. 
It Is the g^yveroffietrt ^^f the ^»ftte l#y the Mnny, Ui oppr^iwtft 
ft^f:yif4if»g Uf the «I4 Greek ftfiAly<>ls, ta Its gfiryefnmeflt hy th^ 
VfWt ftfi4 t/^ Its g^^f'f«wrf»t t»y Ofie, The h^j^4er hetween th^ 
I'Vw ft«4 the M^fiy, mu\, ftgftlfi, hHween the vftfletlef of the 
M^fiy, l<5 hef^ft«5ftfily \wUU'ftniukl(^'t hut l)rm/^rft(?y »tH the U^^ 
remains a m^'fe f^fm f4 g^^verfiment i ftft4, Itiftswweh ft$ of the«e 
f/^wic>, the ftf/»st 4trf}ftHf: Mtd (UrU'fmimifi Is M^j^fwrehy^-th^r 
$f*^f^fMntm hi the Ht;#t*j f/y mw ppf^*m-^l)mMi^ft^^Y 1$ fw*^t 
ft^^Mfftf^Jy 4r«j^:fjt»^4 ft«> Iftvefte4 M/^i^f^hy, A«4 this 4e*€fij^- 
tJ/*ft ftfi<>wefs t/'jr the ftHtwl hifti/yfl^ftl pf^i<:r<ss l;y whkh the gre^t 
fti/^leffl Hei^iifihes h^ve heen Utumdr^lM,, p, ^. 



CHAPTER II 

DEMOCRACY NOT BAtBD UPON PORCB 

THE contrant between the two contradictory claasen 
of Staten cannot be understood without a knowl- 
edge of the relation of force to government, '*The 
authority of yiWi^mors, directly or imUr^ctly, rfsts in 
all casfs ultimalfly on force. Gox^ernmeHt, in the lost 
analysis, is onjanised force" * I give quotation marks 
in the use of these words, because, as a matter of fact, 
I have copied them from a bc^ok and the italics are a 
\M\rX of the quotation. Remove the italics and you 
have a form of words which any one may use without 
the least suspicion of plagiarism. The words express 
a view which forty centuries of experience have 
worked into the very texture of human thought. If 
these words express the last 'thing which is to be said 
abtntt the nature of government, then democracy is 
simply inverted monarchy, and is doomed to failure.* 
( I ) Force is a tenu which comes into use in dealing 
with things which ap|>ear to have no life, We know 
of no way of doing anything with what we call lifeless 
matter except through the exercise of force. The same 
is true of plant life. We do not speak across lots to 
the plant: wc mend its ways only through the con- 

289 
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tinuous application of force. What is true of plants 
is equally true of the lower orders of animal life. We 
now know that many of our diseases arise from living 
organisms, and in dealing with them we meet force 
with force. But when we reach the higher orders of 
animals a new principle appears. The farmer takes a 
coat which has been politely rejected by a tramp and 
puts it on a pole in his garden. By this signal he does 
speak across lots to the crow. He mends the manners 
of the crow through a spiritual agency. That is, he 
perpetrates a fraud on the crow and utilizes the bird's 
power of conscious self -direct ion for the protection o£ 
his garden. But there are animals which are known in 
history as the companions and servants of man. Now 
as a matter of fact does man's control over domestic 
animals rest upon force, or does it rest upon something 
which is not force? I once looked out of my study 
window and saw a horse between two immense beams 
firmly attached to the front wheels of a wagon. 
Behind the wheels was a man in the position of driver. 
On either side of the horse was a stalwart man with a 
rope attached to the horse's mouth. The hind legs of 
the animal were attached to parts in front, and the 
front legs to the parts behind, with cords just long 
enough for the animal to take a normal step. If I had 
not known the animal I might naturally have reached 
the conclusion that horses were usually governed by 
force. But the particular horse was an abnormal 
product. Not one in ten thousand requires such 
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trcatmoit. The clumcen are tliat the animal ha<l been 
ruincil in the traininj; by an injudicicniN une of force. 
The hi^rite i§ pro|)erly ami normally governe<l, aca^rd- 
in^ a» he it 90 trained ai to diniMrniie with the u%e of 
force* An animal which canmH lie thuK trained cantuit 
ifc governed. It in a fii;urative uie of the word when 
we ft{)eak of ** governing '' an engine^ a river, or a wild 
animal The domentic animal ii an educated animal 

(2) In the profMtr UKe of the word, man iit)cn not 
gifivern wild animalu. He deaU with thrm for the 
ttumt imrt \mre\y on the Imm of force, and thin* prop- 
erly niHUikinff, in tu>t government* An an incident to 
tlie changing of a wild animal to a tame animal force 
may lie empUiyed, Hut the government over the animal 
lieginn when the animal haK lieen na trained that liy the 
exercine of itf( own {Kiweri of voimunm Nclf-dirrrtion 
it d^ien the thingn denired. Force in nimply imc agency 
in the iirocenn of training* Force may al«^i tie no until 
M U> render the government of domentic animaU 
tm{Kifti»ible* Many farmcm arc* jKKir liccauncr thcry \)vr' 
i»i<it in dealing with their dotnentic animaJM on the liaHtu 
of force, 1'he animaU are thtu made unruly, and do 
tuA fulfill their projicr function*. Other fanni-rn are 
rich liecauM they liave learned the secret of showing 
iltus re<(|iec*t to the pro|icr nature of their aniniaU. 
'Hioik! profierly trained do by nature the thingn 
required, 

(^) It may indeed Ihj conceded that force in a 
nec*ei»Hary agency in the training of animalu, and thin 
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fact may lead to the assertion that as a matter of fact 
the government of brutes rests upon force. It would 
seem, however, more accurate to say that as a matter 
of fact such government rests upon training, that 
government begins at the point where force becomes 
unnecessary; that the success of the government is 
marked by the degree of the elimination of force, and 
the substitution of the power of conscious self-direc- 
tion in the animal ; that force is a mere neutral agency 
which may be employed either to render government 
impossible, or to promote the ends of government.* 
Force promotes the ends of government when it is so 
used as to lead to the substitution of something in the 
place of force. 

The government of men has often been compared 
to that of brutes ; and it has been assumed without any 
careful attention to the facts in the case, that brutes 
are governed by brute force. The forcible part of the 
process is impressive and is seen without effort. It is 
also closely associated with man's relation to other 
parts of the material world, which by common consent 
is a matter of force. Man makes for himself a place 
in nature by guiding and directing the forces of nature. 
All this creates a tendency to give to force a place in 
the dealing of man with man, which it does not 
deserve. 



SUPFLBMBIiTAmr READING 
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» Ooiimimiii EiMi Upon Aiiiliodt|r and Forc^^— Tl»« 

i'j;tf/v(^ Ikut flJur «ft'cl!f i(^ *vt\j^ esun^ ^^^ oiun^^ m«t«)i^ t^ M % tvm^* 

Mot ll«Pf«itHI|r Upon Obvfottt Forct.— TKU jMutf^tU ^vf 

^'W^lflwmNtAiv Jilt <VMh.iuintini|f ii,i JtU'!lVv9vll9' frtCu'lIt ^v«i l/vf'fit, M fffe'vif, 

A«v«\£i«' lU&'UiiMf jk#(lWv«i!ty mi4.)l fU'4 b^ {«')/i^vIiK^v| ^/wf 4.t f^ ft mttt 
4ih»iyt liQr ht ttfK«i itye «icf« jvCw^yt htu'\^ ttiti<^iJtYt K IfUH tWtr^ 

it^^y-M «Vu't«MC{h.« livi4:fl tHuA iil*a( JkuHl'u'viTiiiy fitsCt i:i|;imi<v i'i'tf<c«e tt Pm'A 
l^v»<>finwwtn<, l£ti« Uvt^* u^^vVt wtvu'iii iiiiv* ^u^sHuM'tS^' ^i (H ¥i^!^y.^ft 
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coerce their subjects, seeming in their tranquil, noiseless opera- 
tions to run themselves. They in a sense operate without the 
exercise of force. But there is force behind them none the less, 
because it never shows itself. The strongest birds flap their 
wings the least. There are just as powerful engines in the 
screw-propeller, for all she glides so noiselessly, as in the side- 
wheeler that churns and splashes her way through the water. 
The better governments of our day — those which rest, not 
upon the armed strength of governors, but upon the free con- 
sent of the governed — are without open demonstration of force 
in their operations. They are founded upon constitutions and 
laws whose source and sanction are the will of the majority. 
The force which they embody i$ not the force of a dominant 
dynasty nor of a prevalent minority, but the force of an agree- 
ing majority. And the overwhelming nature of this force is 
evident in die fact that the minority very seldom challenges its 
exercise. It is latent just because it is understood to be omnipo- 
tent. There is force behind the authority of the elected magis- 
trate, no less than behind that of the usurping despot, a much 
greater force behind the President of the United States than 
behind the Czar of Russia. The difference lies in the display 
of coercive power. Physical force is the prop of both, though 
in the one it is the last, while in the other it is the first resort. 
— " Tht Staff " by Woodrow Wilson, pp. 593, 594, . 

s Will, Not Force, la the Basis of the Sttts^It is a mis- 
take, then, to think of the State as an aggregation of individuals 
under a sovereign, equally so whether we suppose tKe individuals 
as such, or apart from what they derive from society, to possess 
natural rights, or suppose them to depend on the sovereign for 
the possesHion of rights. 

A State presupposes other forms of community, with the 
rights that arise out of them, and only exists as sustaining, 
securing, and completing them. In order to make a State there 
must have been families of which the members recognized rights 
in each other (recognized in each other powers capable of direc- 
tion by reference to a common good) ; there must further have 
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b«m Itilcfcour^ firlwrrti fumilir^, or Wlwrrn iri\tr% llml hitvr 
grown otit of fitmihi**, of wlitrh CMch in itir luimr urtior rrrog. 
fii/4'4 righu In thr othrr 

Th« rrrognilion of jt r^ht lirlng ^rry »fiori of lt« <]rfinilion« 
ttt«' JKlmUnion of 11 rlieht in cArh othrr fiy two pnrtir^, whrtlirr 
liMlivlduiiUf fiimitir«, or irWtfK tiring vrry dKTrrrnt from ngrrr- 
mrnt Jt« to whjtt th« right ron«i«l« in, wlmt it i« it right to th or 
«r4|ttlrr, th« rightu rrrogniyr<] nrril rlrfmition itml rrronrtlmiton 
in Jt gmeml hw.^^Poiilicai ObligaHam'* by Thomas tlili Gran, 

*IUigfi of Ttrror m Oovtrnmttit by Forc««— Whrn the 
MottntJiln, with the Aid of titr Tiiri^ Ornimunr, finAlly, tttough 
wiihont bU>o<l«Hrf1^ hM<l titipprr<i«c<1 thr rtmmpion^ of («rfrl< ami 
k'^nan 4»rntimrntitlity« iiml wn^ aiilr to Art an writ Ati drlmlr^ it 
•AW ttollAnd, t'oringAli thr Two Sirilirn, thr KomAU SlAtr^, 
SttnliniA Ami f*lrdmonl, SpAUii AuMriA, I'rn^tilA, l'Jigl»iml< unitrd 

Ag4)n*t f'fAfirr; KrrtM h (i^fft^ hlottttiilril hy thr ttioM powrtful 

nAvy in thr world; thr drpArtmrtitd rising to Avrttgr thr («iron- 
«1m»*; thr I'rrnrh AfMiir* rvrrywhrrr <lr(ratril; lluitiourir/, thr 
gfAtr^t rointnAtidrr of thr I'rrfX'lt Artfitr«, gotir ovrr to thr 
fwrxwy \ A third of thr trrritory of I'rAorr. iitrliidtng Vriidrr and 
niAny grrat rlttr«, in oprn And «iM<r«»ftil in«urrr<tioti; thr 
asiifinult rApidly drprrrinting ; and throughout thr nation mi^rry, 
p#ivrrty« And ApproAtliiitg Aoarrhy, No govrtnnirnt wa« rvrr 
l#r%rt with grrAtrr or morr <lr«prrtttr UfttUt And no govrrnmrnt 
rvrr prmrrdrd morr rrlrntlr*«j|y to l»ring *Mrrr»* to lt« Arniir«, 
ordrr to lt« domr^tir AfT4ir«4 food to lt« ptfttr, annilnUtion to 
rri»rllion. t)tit on wlmt rotdd govrrtmtrnt Ih* lm«rd^ Not <m 
thr ron«tltution«« for tndllon^ of t'rrnrhntm wrrr in Arm« Against 
r<m<ititution«; mit on thr pAM, for tlir Ohl Ufaimr and tlir ('on- 
•tituti<»nAli«tti of t7M<>gt wrrr thr Mountain^ liittrrr^t opponrnt«; 
not on thr Arniir«, for grnrrat^ miglit at Any monirnt iniiiatr 
Dumourirx or 1^ Fayrttr; tuti on titr rrady a^rnt of taw at^dtng 
rlti/rn*, for tlic bauricettiiU wrrr rn^nt)r% of ttir Jarot}fn« Ttir 
f|tir«ti«»n WA« Ad IrgitiniAtr a^ prrDning, And tttr Mountain^ an^wrr 
WA% iffon 'irrror. If mrn would not ohry govrrnmrnt frimt 
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^>ve, i\i\i^i mw'^i \m «i»4<? iy *il>«^y U^^v^ Ufif» Tfw «4Et<*m w*« 
mi\y A fii$'(^</u«» M(;f^li<ii<i^m <^^ i\m (U^nifmM poMUKul pUiUf^iopHy 

H U ih*frtt(mif ft fmi4iimifiHiil miuuka Uf iUink i$t tl»« Terror 
i»4> A ef^fniyai of hmUf panitum m iU** mii^^m^ oi mn^f^hk imet^% 
htfkimut fiu*fniUni, '\\\U wa^ inui ai t*^n»ln 4My«, lil<« OeUAmr % 
um\ 6, *;%, *»4 tf^p^faaWy t^f i\m work ai ih^ Omimnm dminn 
thf i«u?fr*'jj««im of Atii$i«i$t m-Ht^pi*fm\Hir »9, i7</i, Hn4 oi Uw 
work of ^fiii\n ftu^'irt* of iM Cofivffjti'/rt, \mi tttt^ptly ^^Iw? in th« 
fi^bif of tlwj uovft'niwM^iit f^ t:iimmiii*ftf<i Sitttw^^m Jtttw, t7yj, »«4 
July, *7<^4/ TIm? '|Vrf</fUt« wt'f*^ ^^'^^kff^ ^iitff or^er, noi ftfkf 
«wfd>y, wj4 wbil«< It lft«>t«?4 the 'IVrror w««j a i^t^HulfM^ (^i^p*frinmH 
in poUik<i-^em(Uff hUUfj^tm, hM t^t^v^ff U) \ttt ^>»foun4«4 wub 
tiu^ work of tlM' ii*'«*'roi*:j i4*^ftlUi« of tlw 0>«t><»tii<^»t A4»«>«^mW)'; 
Uii m 4 poJitiitttJiy Ig^/fi^fft fin4 nuiftiWy w«^»k nAtm Wk« Fr»m^, 
f^/^^^A'^^ltiij; «oi ft «j<«ul^ man of r*r«>t-rf*t4? ftWHty ftmonn; H« l^i^i^- 
Jft^/r<J, t^rol/ftbly lij^fvitftl^l*^/ It wft« ftU tmt U^rtoittfn t>y MlrftlM^^u 
wJm^ fi« fftik4 Uf Miu^ ihi^ ^mri to rtf^rd i\m work o/ tb*' 
0)nHiimni A^^*fmh\y (^rumaly mui U) m-'K*^ Ha r^i»«ift« ^Ineen^y, 
HhI m^nif than uW, It wan irnplkh in ih« ftt>«>o)utiofi ftft4 ih^ m^fuU 
of tlw OM UJ'mwr—** Thi Prgnch Hgvotuii^n," by ^hailer 



CHAPTKU III 
FORCE At RELATED TO SLAVERY AND WAR 

IN former lennonii we have fieen tlmt in the earlient 
formn of the primitive village ntate there wan no 
diviiiion hUo the clanHeH of rulerii and liuhjectK. The 
community wan held together hy primitive family ties, 
by cooperative lahom in the management of land, hy 
common cuntonw and religioun ritcn. With the advent 
of slavery there aro»e a chiHM aecuntomed to command 
ond a clanH accuHtomed to obey, 

(i) li would Iks much eanier to prove that the 
grjvernment of ulaven re>it» upon force than that the 
government of domcntic animalu ho rcKtH, In any 
event human beings are not animaU, and cannot be 
governed in the Hame way. AnimaU are dealt with aH 
hulividuaU, One in not cluiKtiHed for the Hake of an 
example to othern. One brute cannot be taught to 
teach other bruten. Uut one nlave in often piminhed 
for the Hake of the e(Tect on other nlaveH. ()ne nlave 
in taught to teach other Hlavew. Slaven are by nature 
governed nocially. Animaln cannot in the name nenne 
l)e thuH governed, To frighten and terrorize an animal 
maken it more ungovernable. Men are Hometimen more 
eanily governed when their facultien are paralyzed by 
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fear. There have been many instances in human his- 
tory where governments have been maintained by sheer 
terror. In such a government, subjects fear the rulers, 
and the rulers fear their subjects. The one class main- 
tains its ascendency by its superior ability in the arts of 
terrorizing. Such a government, it may be admitted, 
does rest upon force. One class rules because it is 
thought to possess superior force. A very large pro- 
portion of the human family has had an experience of 
slavery.^ Slavery furnishes the first crude model for 
a human government which everybody can understand, 
and the thing about slavery which is most striking and 
easily understood is the fact of force. In actual slavery 
there was always much which was not force, but this 
is not so obvious, it is not so readily comprehended. 
Slavery, therefore, has been a teacher of despotic 
government, the teacher of government founded upon 
force. 

( 2 ) The one thing which distinguishes radically the 
government of human beings from the government of 
domestic animals is the fact of vicarious punishments. 
If there is wrong-doing on the part of' a company of 
slaves it is a matter of comparative indifference as to 
which individual slave is punished. It is enough that 
one be punished in such a manner as to strike terror 
into the minds of all. As a mere economy of force, 
where the master, as well as the slave, lives in terror, 
he will select for punishment the less dangerous, or, at 
least, punislunents will be administered without the 
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»lii;hlt^l rfifartl for JM«lict?» Thi* principle i« fomul in 
r«rly j^tHnrly quite mwrt from X\\t in«tilutiim of *luvrry. 
If one family or tril>e i» injureil by Another, there i» no 
tiemmul thut the imlivithml culprit l)e puniAheiK It in 
enoiish x\mi »t)mc one of the olTenilii^; tribe «ih<ill |my 
the |>en»lty. In »uch a cujic, where trilw i» pitlctl 
a|{»in9it tri))e tt|H)n etpml terntit, thei^ in ntnne cr\ule 
Hen*e of justice am iK^tween tril)eH, hut none m wrtVctinu 
intlivitluAl*, lUit where rulcr« Are plAcetl over subject* 
on the l>A*i« of br\ne force there W no meeting on ternw 
of et)UA)ity« Victinw for puninhn^ent will In? wleiletl 
tfxMW the !itAnil|H)int of the juifety of the r\iler!4, It i* a 
n^ere ACtiilent if the jielettion* coincide with distributive 
justice, 

ForiT, therefore, tU^en hoUl a place in the Kovernn^ent 
of lunuAn l)ein|j* which it cunnot lu>UI in the y^ncrn- 
n^ent of AuinmU, The lintitAtions of the br\ite sAve it 
frt>m vicAriouA punisluuents* The re^iMMW for tortiu^- 
ini; the living Ami for nuuilAtini; the ile<ul ilo not luUtl 
in the cAse of Auin^Als, The ct>nthict of men nmy 
l>e ci>ntrt)lletl by fonn* t^f terror unknown to lower 
AninmU, 

(3) In their origin, WAr Ami slnvery Aie cloudy 
relAtetl, CAptives hi wur Ivei^AUie slwves, Uoth wAr 
Ami slAvery tend to the tlevelt^puient t>f a Kt>vernn\ent 
in which force U a le^idluK factt^r. It is A^Muneil thAt 
there waji a time when o\ir villASfe Aucestt^is lAUtretl 
to);[ether in the rAi»ln|{ i>f cn^ps, And wlthi>\tt pernument 
leAder« went ft>rth to tie (end their crop* AKAinst 
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marauders. Neighbors stood side by side in the host 
as they were accustomed to labor side by side in the 
fields. But serious and protracted war created perma- 
nent leaders and commanders. He who got himself 
obeyed in wars that extended over months and years, 
got himself obeyed also during the brief intermissions 
of war. Thus war led to the creation of a distinct 
class of persons who were accustomed to give com- 
mands to freemen. The very nature of war requires 
implicit obedience on the part of the soldier. War 15 
organized force. It aims at the destruction of all men 
and all things which thwart the purpose of the com- 
mander. 

They who engage in war are usually freemen. They 
usually approve of the object of the enterprise, and for 
the sake of the common object they render willing 
obedience to the commander. The slave, on the other 
hand, is usually regarded as one who is driven through 
fear of punishment to the performance of unwilling 
tasks.^ But freemen who have learned to govern slaves, 
become themselves subject to the commands of others 
in matters of warfare and in the preparation for war. 
The soldier and the slave are alike in this : each becomes 
accustomed to receive and to obey commands from a 
recognized superior. 

(4) War and slavery involve forms of government 
to which the great body of the race have been subject 
for thousands of years. They represent methods of 
control most simple and most easily comprehended. If 
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the soldier disobeys the commands of his olTicers he is 
Hhm, If the slave is disobedient he is tortured. The 
facts arc in themselves impressive. They have burned 
themselves into the human brain in such a way as to 
make it difficult or impossible to think of any other 
method of governing, or any other basis for govern- 
ment than that of sheer brute force. The very name 
slave, suggests the lash; the very thought of military 
discipline brings up a picture of summary punishment. 
Napoleon found a soldier with light in his tent contrary 
to orders. He was informed that the disobedience was 
for the sake of writing a letter to friends. He ordered 
the soldier to add the news that he would be shot In the 
morning for disobeying orders. Such a government 
refjuires no explanation. Yet in the actual relation of 
slave and master there is much besides the lash. There 
is much of kindness and friendship; there is much of 
mutual concession and forbearance ; much of intelligent 
self-interest. So in the relation of general and soldier 
there is much besides the court martial ; and these other 
things are vastly mo|e important to the correct under- 
standing of the Imsiness, Yet to understand thexe other 
things requires laborious thought, while to understand 
the application of force requires no thinking, 
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CHAPTKR in 

Voree at Related to llAvarx and War 

< Itata SttpariofUX'— Anothc'r modts in whkh one SUte 
ji<^«iifc« a «^p^fwfify ovtr fomprtlrig Statin in hy pnwisiond 
\muiui'um%, if J »wy w> fall tlirm, '111*' twM m\^tfUini of iU*i>ti 
'— ♦lavtry =— ar U*** out t^f i\w *;im« r;*fly (fotuiiwki n§ the m**' 
iurtf iii racif^, A vluv^ \% an u»t''i^i»imilai4t4, an undf|(<^^t«4 aU^m; 
i^mt'tfiinK wbkh i« in the bo4y {^/liii<^, fnit yirt i« hardly i^it of 
it. Slavery, Uk>, Ha« a b;id tMtmp in the latirr world, and v^rry 
jtialy. We c'/nnfrt it with %iinn^ m i^mm, with law<» whi^h 
k^'cp mi'n \%Wiriit\it with law«i tlmt hindi^r hmWw^, Wui iHtr 
ifviU whith wc have endured from slavery in recent aije* mM^t 
not hlitid ii« Uif or ni^tke u«i fori^H, the M^reat M^rvice* that 
slavery rendfrt'd in early u%f^. 'ihett* \% a wondc^rful pre^iimp' 
i'um m it« favor, it U tttw of the i»i*tiiution« whi^h, at a certain 
titai^e of arowth, all natiott<$ in all rountrie* eh<f^>s« and deave 
t^^ , , , ''There are very wany Knah*h eolonie*/' said Kdward 
Gihlxm Wakefi<*ld, a« late a* 1H4K, *'who would keep «lave« at 
onte if we would l^t i\mn/* and he was H**^nk\nn Wfi only of 
old fohmies traif»icd in slavery, «nd rfj^^'d uinm the ^ro4u<:t^ 
of it, hut likewise of new colonit'S *tafted isy frremirn, and 
which ought, on<' would thitik, U* wish Uf r/mtain freefn^t^ 
only, Hut WaUtMii ku^w what he was saying J he was a car**' 
ful ohs^'rver of rotigh ^nWik^f atid he had watehed the minds 
of men in them. He had st^en that teuun is the great n««4 of 
early w>«ietie*, and slaves only tati give men leisure. All itej^ 
men in new eimntri-fs nuut he \)rfiiy e/|tial ; tfyft^ry tme has hthf/ft 
and every ^we has land; taj/ital, at l^^asi in agricultural e^mn' 
tries (for pasUiral eountri«'s are wt^ry diff^^rent), is of little tivr; 
it cannot hire lalior; the lal^^rers go and work for tbemielyi^ 

y>4 
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There i« 11 story often told of 11 great English cupitaliat who 
went out to Auatmlin with 11 »hiplcuid of laU^rera and a car> 
riage; hit plan was that the laborers should build a house for 
him, and that he would keep his carriage, just as in England* 
fiut (so the story goes) he had to try to live in his carriage, 
for his laborers left him, and went awa> to work for them* 
%t\yt%,^B4tsfh0fs "PhysUs and Politia'* Inttmnthndi ScUntific 
Strips, Nfw York, iS;9, />^ ;/-;i' 

> Skvtrj Rlthts.— Slavery is essentially an industrial instl* 
tutlon, which implies compulsory labor beyond the limits of fam* 
Uy relations. The master has a right to avail himself of the 
working power of his skive, without previous agreement on the 
part of the latter. This 1 take to be the cHHence of slavery; 
but connected with such a right there are others which hardly 
admit of a strict deAnition, or which belong to the master in 
some cases, though not in all He is entitled to claim obedience 
and to enforce this claim with more or lens severity, but his 
authority is not necessarily absolute, and the restrictions imposted 
on it are not everywhere the same. Acct)rding to a common 
definition of slavery, the slave is the property of his master, but 
this definition is hardly accurate. It is true that even in the 
ease of inanimate property the notitm of ownership does not in- 
volve that the owner of a thing is always entitled to do with it 
whatever he likes; a person may own a thing and yet be pro- 
hibited by law from deatrt^ying it. Hut it seenis that the owner's 
right over his property, even when not ahsitlute, is at all events 
exclusive, that is, that nobody but the owner has a right to 
the disposal of it. Now the master's right of di!»|)0!iing of his 
slave is not necessarily exclusive; custom or law may grant 
the latter a certain amount of lil>erty, and in such a case his 
condition differs essentially from that of a piece of property* 
The chief characteristic of slavery is the compuUory nature of 
the slave's relation to his master, , . . If slovery proper could be 
based upon a contract between the p;irtiei ct>ncerned. I fail to 
*ee how to distinguish between a servant and a slave.—'* Thf 
Oriiim and Dft'thpmtnt of Moral Ntaj" by iuiw^rd HVi^rr- 
marck. I'oi /, /^^ 6;o^;t. 
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CHAPTER III 

Force as Related to Slavery and War 

1 State Superiority. — Another mode in which one State 
acquires a superiority over competing States is by provisional 
institutions, if I may so call them. The most important of these 
— slavery — arises put of the same early conquest as the mix- 
ture of races. A slave is an unassimilated, an undigested atom; 
something which is in the body politic, but y^jL is hardly part of 
it. Slavery, too, has a bad name in the later world, and very 
justly. We connect it with gangs in chains, with laws which 
keep men ignorant, with laws that hinder families. But the 
evils which we have endured from slavery in recent ages must 
not blind us to, or make us forget, the great services that 
slavery rendered in early ages. There is a wonderful presump- 
tion in its favor, it is one of the institutions which, at a certain 
stage of growth, all nations in all countries choose and cleave 
to. . . . "There are very many English colonies," said Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, as late as 1848, " who would keep slaves at 
once if we would let them," and he was speaking not only of 
old colonies trained in slavery, and r^psed upon the products 
of it, but likewise of new colonies started by freemen, and 
which ought, one would think, to wish to contain freemen 
only. But Wakefield knew what he was saying; he was a care- 
ful observer of rough societies, and he had watched the minds 
of men in them. He had seen that leisure is the great need of 
early societies, and slaves only can give men leisure. All free- 
men in new countries must be pretty equal ; every one has labor, 
and every one has land; capital, at least in agricultural coun- 
tries (for pastoral countries are very different), is of little use; 
it cannot hire labor; the laborers go and work for themselves. 

304 
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Jhtr^ U tt «t«^ ^Utn Mtt ^t a crt^l Im^IuH ca^UaIiM who 
wml tMit t«> AMinklM wilh « *h)H«M«l «>f Ut^^rrrt Ami n «>Ar« 
?M4tv; bi« f^Un WA* IhAl llw Ul¥i\rirr« ih«Hi)«l biuUI n l^>M«f ftvr 
hunm tti^d ihAl Iw WKMkM kttp hi« cArnA|Ki^» iiut a* in l^nnUml, 
H*rt ((*rt llMf -rttvry jfs^t) ht h^tl U> U31 t%> li\^ in bi« <rArrM|B1^ 
k\t hU WkWftn kit hwi, und wtMii aw»> h> \fc^^rl( iwt iht'tn* 

:v'#fV4», A<w )Vf*» IJ{;^*» ^^ ^i>»i 

t««l«M^ whWh im|4W« <«>ni|»iiU^ry U\^>t I^>kmhI lh« limilA «W Un\- 
ffy firUl«<im«. 1'h< n\Ailtr \Mt a rtithi H\ A\<til hiimrll %\i \\\t 
WKvrlkinit |M(\w«r t>ll hu tlM\ir« VKitlwml |Uf\t«HU AurrtriiKnl on \\\< 
fsArl of ihf^ UiWf^ ThU I UK^ \%\ Uc Ih* r^^t^ncif of nUviffy; 
Uil <^>«int«lH wnh »iKh « fii^M Ihrr^* 4rf «Mhtm whwh lwir«ll)r 
a4iimI of « MrH'l UrflnnuviH t>r \Ailnih IvrK^^n U\ \ht nwiittrr in 
tkxni^ <4t<ik Ih^HMsh i«(^l in a)1 lie t« rninlrxl to vbint «^lv<HhtriKe 
4m4 K> tnfvmnr ihU <Unn with nv>u< «^r W%« ttvt^ni.v^ U\\ hu 
«iill¥(Mrii> i:ik w4 nv«<^Mnb Alvt<(\lnt^ «nU tht" rt^^lrkjumt im|V(>«r«| 
on H «rt not evt^rywhtri^ IW »4ntf. Aiv«^r«)iM|| to ^ <\M\\\\\nvtk 
«lrllUnlH>n of *l<k\irr)(\ \\w tU\t u the i^fvsjvrny »\l hu nt4M<rr« hut 
IhH tkKunehMi i« hkirtilly Mvnr^tc. It U U\\t Uul <r\rn in lh« 
c»^ of uwinniMttp prvx|vrrty U>* ivi^li^n o( o\A(ntrr«ln)^ tl«vr« m^l in« 
\Wvt iImI IIw owner of jii llnnit u aUao^ii rniu)r4 lo kIo y^k\\\ it 
wlw>tt\"*r h* like*; A j»rrMm ttwy o\(^n a tlMh^ <iiul \et W |\nv« 
hihkte^l h^ Iaw Iroin «le%irti^vu>ii 11 Unt it ^tt\\\\ \\ut tUe «>\ftner'« 
r^bl o\irr hi« |^^|v<ri^, t\<t\ y^\\tn iw>t Alv%Hxlute« \t aI aU eventt 
r!fcchKi\ir« tiMl i»« tl^t ih^U^U' ^^^^1 (^^<^ o\Mner lu« a rMsl^t t^^ 
Iht «lt^|wvMl of il. Now the nt^Mer'* ni^ht of th^^^^tnit o< hu 
tUv^ i« not neveviAril.v e\v)u«i%e« cumUMn «^r Uw inAy isrAnI 
th* Utter A eerlAin Anw^mt o< hl«ertv» ai^I in *uvh a eA^e hkt 
eonxhtHVA Uiffert e^^entiAll.v from thAt of a i^ev'e of |>r%^|verVv« 
\h^ <hief elwrAi-tenitic of mUvery i* the e^MOimUory i^tunr of 
|K« *lA\i-e*« reUiitM* to hi* inAMer* . , . If ^Uverv \\u^\ycr k\\u\A \>^ 
hA«e«l n|M>n a e%\ntrACt lvet\Meen the iviittv^* iN^wentrHl, I U\\ to 
«ri^ ht^w to th%tn^ni*h Iw^t^Aieen a «ei\Ant aiuI a *bve. '" t k^ 
t>n^»ii «inl l>/^y^<.*^m<»l •^Z Al**fv»l /*/am/* ^v I'^t^'^'i^ ll't*f<fr- 



CHAPTER ly 

FORCE SUPPLEMENTED BY SUPERSTITION 

AS old as war or slavery, are religion and supersti- 
tion. As early as there was a distinct warrior 
class there was usually a distinct class who dealt in the 
occult arts. It is probable that the importance of mere 
brute force in every sort of government has been over- 
estimated, because it is so easily understood. The 
power which one class of men gains over another 
through a belief in supernatural agents is vastly more 
important. The fear of offending the gods is much 
more effective in controlling the conduct of men than 
is the fear of any punishment which men may inflict.^ 
In all cases where there is a prolonged and successful 
subjection of the many to the few, the few secure the 
support of religious conviction. Their subjects look 
upon them as persons of peculiar sanctity, as beings 
surrounded and protected by divine powers, as beings 
in a way fulfilling the wishes of the gods.^ 

(i) Government through superstition is quite in 
harmony with the methods of governing by brute force, 
because in each case the appeal is to fear or terror ; in 
each case the victim is controlled by a paralysis of 
reason. Superstition is more effective than force, 

306 
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becau4ie it may be u^ to foresiUll the clcvclofmicnt of 
r^^a^oiu The mind of the f^ubjcci is victimized from 
tliie liftg;mning, and h made subject to continiKuiH niul 
perva-ifve terron, 

(2) We have now considered the three iiorts of 
training which are the chief factors in the formation 
of the despotic, or the Asiatic state, namely, the train* 
•ng under slavery, under the di{^i|>line of war, and 
umier a distinct |>ricfitly class. It must be admitted 
that force plays an im|K>rtant part in all these methcKis 
€y( governing. Yet even in such governments there i^ 
much that is not force. I f a master has only one slave, 
he may by extraordinary brutality keep the higher 
faculties of his slave in a state of (paralysis and thus 
reduce him to s^miething like a brute. lUit only an 
abnormal master will do such a thing. If there are 
two or more slaves, the <liflficulty in enforcing such a 
government is greatly increaso<l. An extensive instttU' 
ti^xi of slavery cAn only exist where the higher facultie!^ 
are called into play in the mintU of \y)th master and 
*lave; where there comes to lie recognize<I a binding 
moral code; where lK>th master and slave realize that 
there is an exchange of mutual services; where there 
is a sense of friendly cr>f")(>eration. If Simon l-egrce 
were the type of all masters, the institution of which he 
lokSiii a part couUI never have existed. l*he success of 
tli« institution is ex|>lafned by the relation of **Uncle 
Tom*' to his first master. 

(3) In srjme of its earlier forms, war may \k under- 
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stood as simply one method of friendly cooperation for 
the common good. Friends and neighbors labored 
together to produce the crops raised on lands held in 
common, and stood shoulder to shoulder in their 
defense. In any event, effective war involves the 
hearty cooperation of the fighting body. A general 
who fails to win the confidence and in a sense the 
approval of his men does not win battles. In Asia and 
Egypt, British soldiers have sometimes confronted 
soldiers who were driven into battle under the lash. 
This is another instance in support of the proposition 
that the Asiatic state represents a principle absolutely 
contradictory to that of a Western state. An army. of 
slaves is no army at all. It is a disgrace to a Western 
soldier to be required to shoot at such men. To say 
that the discipline or government of Western armies is 
simply organized force, is to exhibit the shallowest sort 
of thinking and observation. It is rather organized 
voluntary cooperation to a common end. The sum- 
mary punishment of the delinquent is a punishment 
demanded by the body of the soldiers, and it receives 
their approval. Any other sort of punishment tends to 
weaken and to destroy the army. It is much nearer 
the truth to say that an army is organized friendly 
cooperation. Clearchus conquered his rebellious army 
by his tears. To see the iron man weep, broke the 
hearts of the Greeks and they determined to follow 
him into the deserts of Asia, though they knew he had 
lied to them and deceived them. They could not desert 
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A fmn in Wfuhk, Whuiever tlii« imy U cAlled, it U 

'llir laor, lumrvrr, U v*Ty ififfrrmi wlirrr ttii army 

is art t/i rule ft «tate. Such a ijovrrnfiiriit in dcrMrilinl 

Hith tolcrralilt! ftiriiracy Uy cuWitt^ it rif({aiij/r/| forte. 

'1 hr Army i« dimply a killing niadiinr, It* riitire ili^Mi- 

{Jjfti; Aii'l tfAiiiifig ttn<U to Hiake it unfit for Afiytliifig 

rls4?, Tlic r<lui ati/iu of a fcolditr tru<U to unfit luin for 

nilirr giving or rritjving go<i<| a<lviti*, A wiMi^r lia* 

ho |jtiainct»4 with nitre iirivate opinionii aikI private 

jtuJgnirnt», An Army nuut ott a« if evrry man 

lirlirveij the wnie thing. It in no |ilare fnr thr play of 

ffjfiiiionft. Thr Mihlirr who i» only a tt^ihlirr han a cnti" 

frin|ft for A man with opinion:^. An army with a vat il* 

tiling ri|iinif;n or A ^liviflt^^l Ofun:>H whiih in allowH 

lo rr::ult in <tivi<lc<l ron«lu<t, ia a wrakrunl or a rnincil 

army. An army, thrrrforr, whidi altrmptsi to ruir a 

tiAic miut u:>e the <inly tt^irt of |i<iwrr which it hati, 

'I hat 15, it* «u|irrior killing |ioufr, 'Ihia i:» th<* fart of 

primary imiKirtafue in anonniing for the prtnliar type 

of the i|e(»|iotir btate, A ^llatlnrt ruling ibfta ^^lilu loii- 

trol of the uvM efTective killing \t^^\^vr, aimI u^.t'5 it in 

siwh A manner A:» to elfectively foirfttall the <lrve|op- 

fttrnt of fHihlie opinion, A militaiy ileniMraiy in a 
</#ntrA<Jicti<in in termsi.* A demo<rary mui>t retat uintn 
|Hihtic opinioUr lUit the |Hirely military ilra|Kitiam hasi 
ever fjeen A fchort-lived governnientr It carri*** within 
jtadf the t^ttU of wl f-/les:t rut t Ion aiuI rapid tjiftintegra- 
liiifi. The Asiatic i»(a(e a'hU to the military dedtxitiAini 
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tlie training of all ttie iHu^iAe to the acceptance of 
relijjiom tcachi»ij(«. The military Ae^)ot, un6up|)orte4 
fjy a distinct pricntly clafi», which mccGdU in enslaving 
the mindu of the peoi)le, i» i^xm destroyed. The Asiatic 
»tate i» organizer! superstition, suf^fx^rted by force. If 
it may lie said to rest u(K>n force, it is Ixjcausc the 
teaching of sui^erstition cannot be successfully main' 
taitied without the use of force. 
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CHAITEJI IV 
FoTM l yp p te mtafd bf fnptrtdlloa 

< S«1|r Soclct|r«— At fir»t *ight it teemt impottit/lc to 
imsticint wfiat cy>nr^ivaf/U fumii^/fi •li'fi «wf<i) r*'\\%um% can pef' 
^/rm ill ill*- i'iiftUHny oi tfw: w/r)'l Arul ii'y f/tn: tan fully txph'm 
iit^^m. lJ«t <;fK tt*r tJi^y attof-'Jly b;»'J: they fix^4 lh« yok« 
i4 €tttif/m tl«>r</t}gfily on mankind. 1b^ were the prime ai^entt 
oi Oie era. 'Ihry put up^/n a fix^-d law a %ktutif/n to fearful 
t)^at iy> f/nn r//uM AffAtn of n'/t r/zuiotnnun Up it. 

N'o #/ne will ever annpT^\pttt4 the arr^'tt'-d dy'thyMum wtU%% 
\tt: %*'*'% f}i« ttrkt ^tU^ntft^ oi r'4r)y M^fijfXy. VMSif.r nwn bad n^i 
law at all, and lived in r/ztifuM-d tnl/^%, Wdt'Wy h^u^wK t^'K'^h^ft 
*if \\yfy SvaA Xft ohikin a fix*-d law 1/y prr^/-%w% oi in'r*'d»bl^ diffi- 
'vtty, fjy/%e wIj^^ turnv/uiilH th^it diff^tjlty vx/n /l^itf/y^'d all 
tJ^/te that lay in iht'tr way w1k> did iv/t An/1 th'-n thry tlM-m* 
uU^% w*^e cauicht in tli^ir //wn y/ke, 7Jie ttHUmmfy At^i- 
pUtif, whtfh artil^ fftiSy l/c \mp'f%*'t\ on any ^arly nM-n l;y ter- 
r W ^ttfiUmt, r//riijnii^d wHli th'/^^ »;«fi'ti'/nt, ;«fid ki^l'-d out 
ol tJ*e wV/Je »/Ai*iy t)ie pr'/pen%in*'» to vafiat»//n whi'h arc 
i/*r priiKiple of pvn(r*'%%''''haz^hof$ **Phy$ics and PoUUc$!* pp, 

^ fi^crtcMon «• «n Aid to Oovcrnincistr— Anionic many 
piy/pU% t>»e tatk of g'/vrrnm<'nt hi«» Wn fcrt^i)y fanli^atM 1/y a 
t up'' rM It i/yfi tliat th*' ifov^'rii'/ft U]'/iiic to a %^ip*:r'u/r or'ler of 
)^ift^% and pff%w%% certain tupernatural or mkictrnl pfmi-rt to 
whi/b the p/if*'TnfA ran make no diirn and can offrr n^>^ r^iti^t' 
af^^. Ihttt Df, OAtutic\*m if\\% u» that ktfum% the M^l;in*-*i;<n% 
''tJie pf/wtr oi chi^ft ha% hith^rt/i r^'tt^'d up^/n th^ f/«'h''f in th'-ir 
ftup«'rnatural pfmrr 4€Tivf4 fr'mi th'' tpiritt or j(}>'/>t% wjih whvh 
t>iey had iniercourt^. A* thu f/<'l)«'f ha* fatl<;d, m tlie Baxika' 
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Islands, for example, some time ago, the position of a chief has 
tended to become obscure; and as this belief is now generally 
undermined a new kind of chief must needs arise, unless a time 
of anarchy is to begin/' 

******** 

Similarly Mr. Basil Thomson tells us that '' just as every act in 
a Fijian's life was controlled by his fear of Unseen Powers, so 
was his conception of human authority based upon religion.*' 
The dead chief was supposed still to watch jealously over his 
people and to punish them with dearth, storms and floods, if they 
failed to bring their offerings to his tomb and to propitiate his 
spirit. "The first blow at the power of the chiefs was struck 
unconsciously by the missionaries. Neither they nor the chiefs 
themselves realized how closely the government of the Fijians 
was bound up with their religion. No sooner had a missionary 
gained a foothold in a chief village than the tabu was doomed, 
and on the tabu depended half the people's reverence for rank. 
The tabu died hard, as such institutions should do. The first 
fruits were still presented to the chief, but they were no longer 
carried from him to the temple, since their excuse — as an offering 
to persuade the ancestors to grant abundant increase — had passed 
away. No longer supported by the priests, the sacred chief fell 
upon evil days"; for in Fiji, as in other places, the priest and the 
chief, when they were not one and the same person, had played 
into each other's hands, both knowing that neither could stand 
firm without the aid of the other. — "Psyche's Task" by /. C. 
Fraser, pp, ^-5. 

* The Commonwealth and Its Enemies. — ^The execution of 
Charles I. — the work of military violence cloaked in the merest 
tatters of legality — had displayed to the eyes of the world the 
forgotten truth that kings, as well as subjects, must bear the 
consequences of their errors and misdeeds. More than this 
the actors in the great tragedy failed to accomplish, and, it may 
fairly be added, must necessarily have failed to accomplish. 

It is never possible for men of the sword to rear the temple 
of recovered freedom, and the small minority in Parliament 
which had given the semblance of constitutional procedure to 
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th« itM In \\V>itminM«^ir HaU w«r« nt> m<\tt ttmn lnitrumrnt» 

Hvthi^i^tlyt A» Imth mlUlAry And iH^UtitA) li'dtlrrM ttrnlrtd In 
r^UhlWh |K>pn)Air t^nxnpirnmtMl, thry Cmm^l thrm^rlvi** Ih a vicl«nin 
\lrt1<p fmm which Ihrrt? was \\k\ i»«i<^At>r.— *7/i>^»rv r^^ l^<^ (Vm- 
m^n^ittillk iiMil /^r^l^fldHili^/* 6j> i^'tfmMW l^tttt'jttm G^himtr, 



CHAPTER V 

EDUCATION IS INVOLVED IN EVERY KIND OF 

GOVERNMENT 

IN all fornift and methods of governing thu» far 
discussed there is one element in common. What- 
ever be the form, the governing is through training 
and education. Man may exert some sort of control 
over the forces of nature, over plants, and over the 
lower order of animal life, but this is not government. 
It is directing the forces of nature. Domestic animals 
are governed in so far as they are educated to use 
their own powers of conscious self-direction in such a 
manner as to fulfill the wishes of men. Acts of 
brutality in a master result in governing a slave only 
as the slave learns to render propitiatory conduct. An 
army governs the multitude only as the multitude 
learns to avoid summary destruction by propitiatory 
conduct, while priests avowedly govern only as they 
educate and train the people. Even in the Oriental 
State, therefore, governing is by means of education.* 
And surely in a Western democracy education holds a 
no less prominent place. There is, however, this rad- 
ical difference between the sort of education demanded 
in the two sorts of States. In the one, education 
involves repression, and in the last analysis rests upon 

3M 
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ft)rcc; in the other, cthicatlon hivolvcH the rccoKnilion 
of native facultieM ami their development through 
friendly cooperation. 

(1) The two HortM of education rent upon contra- 
dictory view* of human nature." According to one 
view, human nature in Huch that there can he no peace 
and order in the State only when the masKeN are taught 
to render willing ohedience to the commandN of their 
natural HUperiorn, Jt involven the conviction that the 
few are horn to rule and the many are horn to Hcrve. 
According to the other view there will not he peace 
and order, until the State in organized on the hanin of 
mutual exchange of Hervicen. It hivolven the convic- 
tion that human nature in violated ho long an one 
human heing feeU himnelf the master of another 
human heing, Man may rule over domenlic animaU 
and he at peace. Hut the attempt to treat a human 
being in the name way involven cndlesH war. 

(j) If the firKt view he correct, then education nmnt 
be directed to the one end of necuring ohedience, 
Julucation in itn very nature munt he reprcHsive. The 
mind nniiit he forced along linen of activUy which it 
would not otherwine pursue. 'I'he Koran In not a hook 
which the natural man readH with interest, It in not 
eiipecially adapted to awaken independent thought. 
Yet in it« way it has had a remarkable kucccsh an an 
hiHtrument of government. It has been forced upon 
many and diverse peoples at the point of the sword. 
But its great success is a text for the e<lucation of 
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rulers and subjects. The Turkish youth was forced to 
read the Koran at a time when the words can have 
little meaning. This would t>e dreary enough even if 
he read in a language which he understood. But he 
was forced to read in a foreign tongue. Now, if the 
end of education is obedience to commands which the 
recipient is not permitted to question, this is not only a 
proper but an essential method in education. An 
education which awakens thought and arouses intelli'' 
gence is dangerous to the State. The great success of 
the Chinese Empire was due to a similar system of 
education. The mind of the Chinese youth was forced 
along the same lines that the minds of his ancestors 
pursued two thousand years ago. There was no room 
for question or inquiry. Infinite detail was imposed 
upon the mind, of matter which has no earthly relation 
to any intelligible thing, save the one all-important end 
of the preservation of the Empire, based as it was upon 
brute force and the worship of ancestors. When 
Western thought entered China the Empire was 
doomed. 

(3) Governments in Europe have approached the 
Asiatic type according as they have adopted Asiatic 
methods in education. Education involved as a neces- 
sary consequence its appropriate methods in govern- 
ment. The rulers were correct in their conclusion that 
to permit the subject to teach unauthorized novelties 
about the shape of the earth, or about the meaning of 
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a fYA.«»(9fl|;(e of nrripturc involvrd 11 fufidnmctitnl chntiKc 
in (.'hufch ftfid State, 

The (Uncmery of Amerkn, the clfcumtiavlgfttlon of 
the glotj^i the itiventloti of p^inthi;;, the dKTtiAioti of 
knowledge tttid the hnhit of itidepcndctit hiventiKHtiotii 
ntl teiidcd to fctidcf the Aniatlc State IttitK;»«»ihle In 
F.urope and to piit in lti» p)^<^<! ^I^^^ n<^w Christian 
deitifKrfacyi So long an China actually utirrrrdrd In 
walling out the light and IntclHgrtue of the Wrftt {mm 
the Ktnplfc, the Ktnpifc conld endiifc. Hut with the 
hrcaking down of thl» wall^ with the advent of new 
light and new methods in teachuig, di^ititrgration 
hcgan; and the Chinese Krpuhllc canie, 

When (.ofnnir;dofc Vvtry tnade hifi way Into the 
fapanese ICmplre, the Japanef^e ofhrlalA wlnhed to l<nr>w 
the rank of a certain American ofluTr in orrlrr to 
adnilnlMcr proper punifthmcnt to one of their ftuhjr(t«i 
who had ln»ultcd hltn. The Interpreter namrd the 
ranks hclow that of the officer to the private wjldier, 
and the ranks ahove to the J 'resident, and In reply to 
the rjucstlon, "Who is ahove the President?" he 
answered, " The People/' The Japanese officers 
studied over this a long time, and could make nothing 
of it. The Japanese nation Is still studying that proh- 
letn, and they are now making a great deal cnit of It. 
They are creating a Western State, The Oriental 
State cannot endure where there Is a spirit of Investi- 
gation diffused among the people, If the people arc 
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to be governed by force they must be educated by 
force. They must be prevented from using their own 
minds in their own way. They must be forced to use 
them as directed by the rulers. Education by force 
means government by force. Education which en- 
courages the free exercise of the mind means govern- 
ment by something other than force.* 



tUFFLSAfSNTAITY BEADINO 

CHAfnrKR V 

t4ki€mUm fo Inrolrttf in Evtry Klfi4 of OoirtnuiMttt 

' Tlw Pm(^ of liraoL^U ever a pcr^pU hA< 4«mofi«tf«t«4 
fh« pTiwrf rr( «t4nfn^fi/mt H h thf pifft^U ni Ur%it\, \n fa/tf, what 

A Mfit^ii^f ^«Kt;^U 19 rfffrf«4 U9 fr)r th^K (^'it>U, wbkh, 4u(K'^ 

<#rQ^4 r^f M4 #/^« (rmnUy ittf <rtiffjfrrfi hntt4rr4 y«ar(», h^^ Ik^h 

pwff r/l fh^K «fctfft//f4j««fjr <ftf4lKy r/f r^MF Jrwuh iHer,X$\iff whi<H 

'CAwMiOfl Amonf tho NfttloiM^— ^ti«^Akmtf |fcnrf;;tfl)r, ehc 
mrUir.Aflfm f4 «h« pfWMfl*«r fMRl'rfU «/^ Ow l%4«t ^Ml/| tJ>^ if,[\ftm\t\fi 
<th;«f4At«ff9fM(9 ■ • 

I, it ||r»9 ft/If«<fM*(lrfr4 >/$r |[|i< huef^iu: tU*^ 'f fiU ♦^^^ 4n«f 

U* %h4f i4Kt th^ft |ih4 pfiff^U w^fff tJkT r/fily m's'rt hi U;*rf»ifiA, »«4 
<cr/fi^f|fi<f«flS' ffur tm\y nu^n mht ^rinUi irnfU. 

mthtr^;^U »tkt pfutUnUfil, f^M tiui IwaI i^fifft^ ni in^ifWKtum m^^ 

rtf»4 f^MT |f»fi4ef*I umtUnry y$4^ l/i*>*f4 »mfri/i>»<lrfjr. 
^ A4 th« kwmt^4A« «/^ K^MT 4Af «rA« <m0io4i«r4 in Ufiftafir, 
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the process of learning consisted in the interpretation of speech, 
and so involved a large and constant use of the memory; and 
this literal memorizing of the principles and rules of conduct 
promoted stability of character. 

5. As the purpose of instruction was guidance, there was no 
appearance of the conception that one main purpose of education 
is discipline or culture. 

6. The conception of educatbn as a means of national regen- 
eration had a distinct appearance among the Jews; and among 
this people we find one form of compulsion — the obligation 
placed on towns to support schools. 

7. In Persia, the State appears for the first time as a distinct 
agency in promoting education. 

8. In China, from time immemorial, scholarship has been made 
the condition for obtaining places in the civil service, and in 
consequence education has been made subordinate to examina- 
tions. 

9l Save to a limited extent among the Jews, woman was de- 
barred from the privileges of education. 

10. In the main, education was administered so as to perpetuate 
class distinctions. There was no appearance of the conception 
that education is a universal right and a universal good. 
******** 

Descartes has stated some of the great principles of modem 
pedagogy. The first is the equal aptitude of minds to know and 
comprehend. ''Good sense/' says Descartes, "is the thing of all 
else in this world that is most equally distributed. . . . The 
latent ability to judge well, to distinguish the true from the 
false, is naturally equal among all mea" What is this but 
saying that all men are entitled to instruction? In a certain 
sense, what are the innumerable primary schools scattered over 
the civilized globe but the application and the living commentary 
of Descartes' ideas on the equal distribution of good sense and 
reason among men? 

******** 

Another Cartesian principle is the substitution of free inquiry 
and reflective conviction for blind beliefs founded upon author- 
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ity« DcMftftcfl promulgated thU ftimoiii rule of M» method; 
''The fir»t precept it, never to receive unythitig for true that 
I do not know, upon evidence, to be luch ; , . . tind to comprise 
no more within my judgmenti than what li pre§ented «o clearly 
and distinctly to my mind that I have no occatlon to call it in 
quefttion/' In thig declaration he haa not only reformed ftcience 
and revolutionized philoiophy, but hag baninhed from the ftchool 
the old routine^ the mechanical proceggeg and exercigea of pure 
memory, and tiai made a demand for rational methodg that 
excite the Intelligence, awaken clear and distinct ideaa, and 
provoke judgment and reflection. Of course, it lg not proposed 
to make a little Degcarteg out of every child, despoiling him 
of received beliefg in order io construct personal opinion* 
d^ novo; but the rule of evidence, applied with moderation and 
digcretion^ |g none the legg an excellent pedagogical precept, 
which will tteyer be dlgallowed by those who wish to make of 
the child gomething more than a mere machine.'— Ibid,, pp, 190, 

« lUepofieibUlty of CiviUittlonr— There la no human right 
to the atatua of barbarlam. The clvili;eed States have a clnmi 
upon the uncivilized populations, ag well as a duty towards them, 
and that claim |g that they ghall become civilized; and if they 
cannot accompligh their own civilixatlon, then must they gubmit 
to the powerg that can do It for them, 

The civilized State should, of course, exercise patience and 
forbearance toward the barbaric populations, and exhattst every 
means of influence and of force to reduce them to subjectif^n to 
Its Jurigdiction before adopting thig policy of expulsion; but 
it ghc;uld not be troubled in its congcirnce about the morality 
of thig policy when it becomeg manifestly necessary. It violates 
thereby no rightg of thege populationa which are not petty and 
trifling^ in comparison with its transcendent right and duty to 
establish political and legal order everywhere. 

There Is a great deal of weak sentlmentulity abroad in the 
world concerning thig gubject. So {m ag it has any Intellectual 
bttilg# it gpringg out of a migconception of the origin of righta 
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to territory, and a lack of discrimination in regard to the 
capacities of races. It is not always kept in mind that there 
can be no dominion over territory or property in land apart 
from State organization, — that the State is the source of all 
titles to land and of all powers over it The fact that a politi- 
cally unorganized population roves through a wilderness, or 
camps within it, does not create rights, either public or private, 
which a civilized State, pursuing its great world-mission, is under 
any obligations, legal or moral, to respect It would be a 
petty morality, indeed, which would preserve a territory capable 
of sustaining millions of civilized men for the hunting-ground 
of a few thousand savages, or make its occupation depend upon 
contract and sale with and by them. 

No one can question that it is in the interest of the world's 
civilization that law and order, and the true liberty consistent 
therewith shall reign everywhere upon the globe. A permanent 
inability on the part of any State or semi-State to sccnre this 
status is a threat to civilization everywhere. Both for the 
sake of the half-barbarous State and in the interest of the 
world, a State or States, endowed with the capacity for political 
organization, may righteously assume sovereignty over, and 
imdertake to create State order for, such a political]^ i ncompetent 
population. 

The cmlized State should not, of coors^ act with nDdne ha.ste 
in seizing power, once assumed, for any other purpose than that 
for which the assompdoa may be righteously made; viz^ for the 
ctTTitzatiQci of the sob jetted population; bat they arc under no 
ctltS^ijboo to await mxka^don. from those rtaimtgpg power and 
gQTemrDcxit in the icrfindicnt OTganizacioOr vyr frocn tiltose sob- 
j<ct to tfne ssnx. The cxiilizcd States tiDcznscIres are tfne b<^ 
ers323ff v^LDdSt bare yet appeared in tbe Ibf^uoiry of the wrj^A icr 
^t^rrnarfng tbtc proper tone acnd occmaaix for iaHerTtsmsg cm: njx 
a^iir? of ttp3rgirrf.red or icsaScxniLy fprgsmrtd BPripccllaJti'.cLi, 
Dec tSie cxecntajcL of tEr«err great woriIti-<fci£T. — '^F'sltiJticai Scirmct 
and Cifnff^artixse Cjnatstmtajntd LobkJ' 6j /. W^ Bw^'g/tMS, i'oL I, 



cuAvrm VI 

yOKCK lUPPLKMKNTKD BV i^ALIRHOOD 

T/IIC Htit^mifi in ^nvnu urn) \ty orywiil/M Intrff 
fttiuliti ill iUtlr jjuvtTMMUMU tliionyli oit{«iM/i*^l 

jjlrtv^ffii IIikhijkIi imiHiftI rxili«M<((f of 8>rivir(f«*, muy ^Hl 
wiUi (ti«'iii nil thfi hM(»it» of niiuli^r, lUii (lii^y who 
Unvffm hy fntrt* ftir obliyM in i\n't^\vt*, 'rii<7 iiuK^t 
rxi*|/|f*'i7i(4t* t\mr own (^>w<*f, IMU«»( r/>Mir;*l w«*«l< fw^iht«, 

IMIIt^t IIM*k(K tllC felttvr bt'lirvtf fll«i ll** i«9 llloir )|i^|(i|r«5«» 

lli;iii Uc irftlly U, The m«^ of ttii ttniiy H\t>n liivolv«'«* 
^j«'< ifjHioii, 'Jli** i^nmal la Mionilly houiMl in tUnt^ivt' 
Uia mwmy, A t^nUWn who wonhl not h** Jo iUt ftmny 
muUr i'niuin o^imIMIoiij* would h«* vmiri iMttMi«lt*d 
War liMliMl*^«i fftMioo^l ttt» a ni^^i^oijary u^tfiwy, mu] 
wh**!! Ui** wniiy U i^^iit to ml** th«* fSfwk thi<9 qnuhfy U 
iio< iUimti^ft 

(l) If (he iiiftiiy ur^ in oh^y wimI (he ft^w in yivc 
<olMlllWIMl«i, hi onler (o hwve f^r;*re, Ihrie mi\(^i he ii/i 
Miii^Uike »oi (o who (hey wre who hmM ohey aiMl who 
«>h«ll roiiiiimiMt l'l«(/^ who U iiioe»( e>(plir(( hi hU 
(iiiwhhlj< (hM( (he umny «ie l//^ni (o 8>«*rve, Ukewlt^e 
I^^M'hefi* th«( ftllioiljj (he ^nhjerl rl;i«»«9e«» ft^otlie imHitwl 

Mi(ei« wre h/^ni; while winoHif (he nillnjf rliit>«>«*«» loe 
If^^lll miumi ^ilhjei U,* Ve( a Sfwle ftnmtUti on foire 

3«« 
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can admit no such principle. The subject class must 
be taught that they are by nature subject. The 
authority of the rulers must be above suspicion. In 
such a State, the tendency is to the establishment of an 
impassable gulf between the classes. Hence the caste 
systems of Asia. 

(2) As stated in a former lesson, governments 
supported by mere brute force are short-lived. They 
have in themselves the elements of ruin. Impending 
ruin is prevented by resort to some superstition, some 
beliefs and opinions bom of fear. As both rulers and 
subjects are victims of common fears, they alike become 
victims of common erroneous beliefs. Then, in all 
good conscience, the rulers who are ex-officio in the 
position of teachers, impose upon their subjects a body 
of erroneous opinions and beliefs. Thus the very 
escape from brutality and anarchy is made to depend 
upon the acceptance of erroneous teachings. The 
teaching must be imposed, it must be accepted without 
question, it must be believed in as infallible, and to this 
end it must be put forth with divine sanction. Men 
are kept from killing each other by being preoccupied 
by a vast system of religious ceremony with infinite 
and growing detail. There thus arises a class of 
experts in religious ceremonial, whose ministrations 
are necessary to the preservation of the State. The 
State comes to be dependent upon these beliefs. To 
allow these beliefs to be questioned is treason to the 
State. 
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In nuch a State the learned chi^!«ei« lieconte iiei^artited 
tt\m\ the pe<)ple. Lenmrni; l)ci*t)nie(i the pecuhar 
treasure uf the few. The i>ct>|ile muHt be kept in the 
bchcf that the learned live in another world, that they 
Are |)o>iieMe<l of niynteried wholly alxtve the apprehen- 
sion of the connnon herd. The teuching nuut thcre- 
ft^re Ih^ kept quite distinct from niattern of every day 
life and obdcrvation. It numt i^ertain to another 
worhl, or to a loni;- forgotten age. That which it 
taught niunt be accepted an true whether it in true or 
not. In Mich a State all regarti for the truth muHt l)e 
eliminated and men munt l)etieve and teach only that 
which Hcenni nece»!*ary to preserve the State. S<H*icty 
ctjunen to be founded U|H)n lieliefn which will not l>ear 
inveKtigatiun : to invei»tigate IxH^omoi treanon. IVogren^ 
numt ceane. The very itiea of progrrw nuwt l>e elinii- 
nate<l« lMH*au»e thid would imply that the teacheri« are 
not infallible. 

ii) Thene ct)nditionti are fulfilled in nuch a State 
an China wan l>efore the advent of WcNtcrn iniluenccn. 
Such governmentn were lacing CKtablitihed in Kuroi^e at 
the ch»»e of the Middle Agen More the Kefonnation. 
Similar qualitiei« nmy lie diMMivercd in the KuHMan 
gtivernment to<lay. Any State which it* oigani/cd 
u|K>n the theory that one pernon or a i^eleii few are to 
rule and the many are to obey, can l>e made enduring 
only an the muuU of the nubjeit clasA are either 
l>araly«etl by fear or controlled by faUe teaching. All 
thin tendn to destroy tho^e qiuilitien u|M)n which the 
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Western State i» based. Western Democracy aims to 
secure the consent and cooi)eration of all its citizens. 
It tnay employ force in dealing with the exceptional 
and abnormal man, but it depends more and more upon 
an enlightened public opinion. The many arc encour- 
aged to think, to question, to persuade. By the free 
exercise of the minds of all, the sense of unity grows 
more distinct. Without this sense of unity, the sense 
of a common patriotism, a recognition of public opin- 
ion, there can be no State as the term is coming to be 
used in the West. Ancient Babylonia was not a State. 
Asia produced no great State until the advent of new 
and Westernized Japan, The so-called Asiatic States 
have been founded upon force, upon superstition, upon 
deception and erroneous teaching, and all these tend to 
destroy and to forestall the development of public 
opinion. 

Western Democracy docs not simply propose a 
change in the form of government. It proposes to 
build ft State upon different principles. In the place of 
force it will substitute reason and conscience; in the 
place of superstition it will progressively seek to realize 
the highest ideals of religion and morality; in the place 
of erroneous beliefs, deception and falsehood, it will 
seek to cast the lie out of politics and industry, and to 
suffer no institution to survive which cannot endure 
the light of day, 

All governments, therefore, of every name and kind 
are founded ui^on education. In the despotic State, 
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eriucation in imposed by force, atul some fncultie^ are 
paralyzed while othcrg are abnormally developed. In 
the democratic State education i0 induced by friendly 
cooperation, and the State aimn at the harmonious 
development of all the faculties. 



SUFPLBMBirTARY RBADIITO 
^ PU^ti9*§ TM^hlog^— '^ How th-e« nmy we d^evls* oiw of 

U^>^ ^;»(s>«)|/>ri4$ in iiitt h/yUf of fUi*id/' I s»»4, ''which W« UUilx 

6{M>k« of — just on« royal Ik whkh nuy ik^ive th^e ruler$, H 
iUat b« possible, ftfwl at aoy rate (tlw r«st of the cityf 

*' What eof t of li/e ? " hie 6ai4, 

''Kothing n^ew/' I r^AiMi ''only ftn ol4 Phoenlcijwi tale lof 
what has often o<xarfc4 l>efofi? »ow in otlwjf plaoes (as the po<ei« 
say, »n4 have nia4e the worI4 h<el»ev€), though not In owr tm«^ 
An4 which !« »n4ie«4 not v«fy Uk/ely to occur agaln^ ai}4 .«tiU 

ni/ifc UfiUkitly to he |>e|»iey<e4/' 

" Vour words," he sai4, " s^^em to hesitate on your Mp*," 

" You will n^vt wowler," f re^ilie4, " at w»y hfHiiUitUm when y<Mf 
haye lizard/' 

"St>eak," he said, ''an4 fear not," 

" WtU, tlien, J will speak, atU)/>ugh I really know fiot how 
to look you in the fac£, or in what words to utter the au4acM>tt« 
fictir>n, which I protx^se to comniunicate gra4ually, ^rst to tim 
rulers, then to tlie soldiers, and lastly to the people, 

" rij/ey are to he infornved that tlw^ir youth wa« g dregm^ «ii4 
iiie ^education and training which tliey rec/eiy<e4 from us AH 
at>(>earance only; in reality during all that time they were in 
prociess of formation and nourishment in the womh of tim 
earth, wher« tltey tl^ms^lyes and their arms and appurtenances 
were maimfactured; and wii^n iiuty wer« completed, the eartti^ 
ih«rir nifAli/nr, 6*^nt them up; and their country lieing their mother 
also, and tlueir nurs«, they are tijerefore hound to adWse Uh 
her good, and to defend her against attacks, and her Mx€n» 

3i^ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

CHAPTER VI 
Force Supplemented by Falsehood 

^ PUto't Teaching. — ** How then may we devise one of 
those falsehoods in the hour of need/' I said, "which we lately 
spoke of — just one royal lie which may deceive the rulers, if 
that be possible, and at any rate the rest of the city?" 

"What sort of lie?" he said. 

"Nothing new," I replied; "only an old Phoenician tale of 
what has often occurred before now in other places (as the poets 
say, and have made the world believe), though not in our time, 
and which is indeed not very likely to occur again, and still 
more unlikely to be believed." 

" Your words," he said, " seem to hesitate on your lips." 

" You will not wonder," I replied, " at my hesitation when you 
have heard." 

" Speak," he said, " and fear not." 

"Well, then, I will speak, although I really know not how 
to look you in the face, or in what words to utter the audacious 
fiction, which I propose to communicate gradually, first to the 
rulers, then to the soldiers, and lastly to the people. 

" They are to be informed that their youth was a dream, and 
the education and training which they received from us an 
appearance only; in reality during all that time they were in 
process of formation and nourishment in the womb of the 
earth, where they themselves and their arms and appurtenances 
were manufactured; and when they were completed, the earth, 
their mother, sent them up ; and their country being their mother 
also, and their nurse, they are therefore bound to advise for 
her good, and to defend her against attacks, and her dtizeos 
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thry are io rrg«r4 at children of the earth, and thrir own 
hrother*," 

'^I cannot wondrr/' he »aid, "at your feeling anhamed of 
uttering the lie." 

** Suy/' I replied, '' there ia nv>re yet ; I have not told you all* 
'Citi/^na/ we aliall aay to them in our tale, 'you are hn4hrr«» 
yet (Mi haa framed you diffrrently. S^ime of you have the 
power of command, and the*e he ha* compoaed of gold, where- 
fore alao they have the grrateat honor; othera of ailver, to be 
auxiliariea; othera again who arc to he hunliandmen and crafta- 
mm h« haa mHtit of braa* and iron; and the uprcira will grtirr- 
ally tie preserved in the children. I)ut a* ytm are of the »;im« 
original family, a golden parrnt wilt sometimeii have a ailver 
nfm^ or a ailver parent, a golden «on, 

"'And (ifHl prriclaima to the rulcra, an a firat principle, tliat 
liefore alt ttiry atKnild watch over their ofT*pring, and »re what 
elementa mingle in their nature; for if the mm of a golden or 
lilver parent haa an admixture of hraa* and iron, thrn nature 
tffdtrn a tranapoaition of ranka, and the eye of the ruler muat 
not tie pitiful lowardu hi« child, hecautr he ha« to dcMend in 
the acale and become a hunbandman or arti«an, Juat aa there 
may \k othera aprung from the arti«an claa« who are raided to 
hrmof, and become guardiana and auxiliariea. I'Vir an oracle 
aaya that when a man of brafta or iron gtmrd* the State, it will 
then be destroyed/ Such \% the talc. la there any p<i««ibility 
of making otir citixen* Mieve in it?'' 

^Not in the present generation," he replied; "I do not »ee 
any way of accomplishing thi«; tmt thrir n*m% may lie made to 
tielirre, and their a/ma' iKina, and potferity after them/'— "77i# 
Hftubiic/' Vol, III (Jgwilfs Iranshthnj, 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART V 

1. What do the words ''Asia has produced no 
State" meanf How old is the idea of the modern 
State? What are some of the peculiar difficulties 
encountered by one who attempts to describe the mod- 
ern State? What is the essential difference between 
ancient and modem democracies? Was the Grecian 
democracy simply one of three forms of government? 
What was Plato's ideal of the State? What is really 
meant by the statement "Democracy is not a mere 
form of government" ? 

2. What is the common view of the relation of force 
to government? What does force mean? What causes 
the crow to avoid the scare-crow? What is the dif- 
ference between the control of an engine and the con- 
trol of a horse? Is the control of an engine properly 
called "government" ? What is meant by taming a 
wild animal? Do men govern domestic animals by 
force? How does the Reign of Terror illustrate the 
attempt to base government on forc^? 

J. What is the difference between the govemmeni 
of domestic animals and the government of human 
beings? Why does the control of men lead to a greater 
use of force than the control of animals? What is 

354 
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tf\\m>iuc firmVAiw«*w/* tiiKc Hui ti\rr /iM</ /c> the for* 

•*/><^ fonyf Is th<'rc ^^y other f;«>tvriiWf*if/ jfi> simf^kf 
What is the e^riiim of jrf<Kvrv* lVh<it Mi/fw<*M<v tiN^tiA/ 
A i^Wi^wiV ehi^Jt^^es /kitv i>« //♦<• institutio^if 

^s IVhu^h is the more iw/^tJfMwf foitor mi f^rimitix'e 
pi'^ver^^ment, foree or suf^erstitu^nf SufH'rstilixm cimJ 
/i^^Y tfiv <i7iir<r M« tt'/wf res/^eetf In iietuol shnery t^/wl 
•wiwff /A<*fy Iv l^siites fonrf /w //i^ iti^uifhW of an 
army u7*<>f * /ftm' </<>At an itni^x ooveni a Stiitef M Viv 
w the milititry desf^^tism shoU livettf Ulutt sort of 
jrwffiirl is esse9^tiolf 

5, fs there any s%yrt of r;«Kvrwwi**w/ xMth is 9uU 
def^e^f^ilent wf^^w etfuentioHf UVii?/ ore rtutwol iiiffer- 
eniies tyeftK^een the etluiOtiofi suiteJ to n tiesf^olism, oiut 
Aiw<«>r»\>« s^iteil to (t rf<*w<HT«ii\v* IVhot are the eon- 
frihiiilory t^tWrjr of huitMH HOture iwc'<Vtv<f m /A<* /c^ti 
fiiK^r^^met^tsf What w ^/f«* «*iii/ of ettUi\UioH mi ii 
^esf^otismf Can a iiesf^otism exist if free iiufuiry is 
permitted f 

o, /><vjf jrf<KWv w«*tVvC»<^ri7v fWf t>/tr foisehooxif Poes 
military rfwiV/^/iW* /><» miliUtry t^penuii^mf MViv 
•it««,^f Mv* rw7i*rjc in a des^x^tie State l>e axYouMteii iw/«i/- 
liNef t\yes the ref^ntation for iiifallihlity of ruters 
im\yh'e deieptionf i\w tt^ere /v ii sense of immVv •♦♦ ft 
Slate iji^Yrned ^v foue %uut fraud f tiliat are the 
disfin<'tive pri9ieif>les of the Uesfern State f fVhat 
has l-^en tl^e fu^sitiofi axxorJeit eduialion awoiuj the 
natio;tsf //<ko far %toes iiVi7«jj\»/j\>m 9 est uf^oii eduea* 
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tionf Haw would Plato use a fable for political 
purposes? 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

/. For opposing view to that advanced in Maine^s 
'^ Popular Government, ^^ see T. H. Green's "Political 
Obligation/* 

2. Study current accounts of the Chinese and Japan^ 
ese governments. 

J. Study arguments in favor of slavery before the 
war with special reference to its effect on candor. 

4. Uncle TonCs Cabin. 

5* Systems of education in Turkey and China. 



PART VI 

HindrancM to Democracy 

CHAPTER I 
NBW WINS IN OLD BOTTLE! 

ANIMALS nrc governed when they arc no trained 
and educated that from mere mgn or fiiiKK^Htion 
they will fulfill the wished of men. In common with 
men, animald have the f)ower of connctoii!* Hclf-dircc- 
tion. Man governd animaU hy availing hiniHclf of thin 
power. Hut animaU are trained individually; one can- 
not f)e taught to teach another. Men, on the other 
hand, are trained fiocially. To men there helongH not 
only connciotimieHit but aUo conNcicntiotimicHH. In all 
deallngH of man with man there tnhercH the ncnne of 
right. It id thid which maken man a |)olitical animal. 
The State, therefore, in founded ujum a drnne of right 
conduct directed to rational endd. 

(i) The attempt to govern men hy brute force 
temU to paralyse reamm and to destroy the dcuHe of 
right. Force, except an a limited and dtibordinate 
agency in the training of men, tendn to dentroy the 
State. No enduring State ever had l)een or ever can be 
founded upon force. In Adia the destructive tenden- 
cicd of force were redidtcd by the formation of cadteii 

337 
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whereby immense bodies of men were held together 
through friendly cooperation and the social instincts. 
The destructive tendency of force was still farther 
resisted through the conscientious belief in many errors 
and superstitions whereby the ruling classes exercised 
spiritual control over their subjects. Yet, until affected 
by Western ideas, Asia produced no State in the mod- 
ern sense because the rulers believed in a government 
by force, and the natural tendency of such a belief is 
the destruction of all government. 

(2) The Western State differs from the Asiatic 
State primarily through the prevalence of a belief in a 
God of Truth and Righteousness. Or, stated in 
another form, through the prevalence of a belief in a 
Higher Law binding alike upon rulers and subjects. 
The Higher Law not only permits but requires the 
subject under given conditions to defy the ruler. Pilate 
said to a prisoner, "Knowest thou not that I have 
power to crucify thee, and I have power to release 
thee?" The answer was, "Thou couldst have no 
power at all against me except it were given thee from 
above.'* Peter and John having been imprisoned and 
scourged and commanded to speak no more in this 
Name, replied : " We ought to obey God rather than 
man." The Christian Church was an outlaw until half 
the Roman Empire had become Christian. 

(3) The Call of Abraham should not be viewed 
simply as an isolated fact in history. We may believe 
that thousands of times the conscientious Asiatic has 



ITtuw Wrrt to cwcApc ttxww tyranny. 1*hc (Jrrrki* Mul 
Xx^WAm wcn^ tmtiR|)iAhtiHl AumtU n. Antt^nit tlirm nU) 
(licir \n a mtitKrMitm t)f a ncimc of a hiuhrr Iaw» 1*hix 
!!& ii)io\vn in the honor that U \mi\ tt> the itr^trvivrr of 
lyratit«: in the ttenmmt ot the plet)cicin!i th^it their ia\v« 
\k written tlown mi that the rulers niay Ik? rrfj\nretl to 
ohev thenit^ tint the cane nf the ctcM^nti(int« o( 

■r 

Ahraham (a unique in the elearnc^^ with whtch they 
emnuidtrd antt rxrniphrtrtt the princtplrn %\( the ItiKhrr 
I-aw. The ruler in the Ilrl)re\v Stnte w^^ not ntrretv 
Mihjecl to the Irtw a* \\a^ the nrthn^ry cni/nu It wrt^ 
in a iHxuhar HenHC \\in nii'«Mon t«) uIk^v the law. l'*or a 
kinif or a prio*t to tli*iT«:rtril the law w^t a iKHMilirtHy 
heinous «)lTen«e» Often (did the nnAuthori/nl ptivAle 
uti#en rehuke the ruler for hi?* tli^tilietlience. Anions 
ihe Cirrek!! and Kontann the hero wa<« often the man 
who ihrw the nwoni on l^ehalf of lilierty. Ihtl rtnioni^ 
the Hetirewn he Wrt* the ijrertter hero who wiehletl the 
••«>\onl of the «pirit/* the Woitl of the honl AK^inM 
the opprennor. l*he Ilehrew* exfiltetl pre^trhhiu alune 
t»rute for\T. Karly ditl the Hehrew IVophrt K'^t a clear 
virion of a Stfite ftmniletl u|HMt riKhteuuMie** where 
there wouhl lie none to httrt nor to make afraitK Mote 
than U|xHi the itledln of (treek«« and HtMn;tn« the mo«letn 
WeMern State i^ \w\\\^ Imilt \\\h\\\ llehrew ide^U. 

(4) All Imman inMitutioni^ are fotuidetl \\\^y\\ optn- 
ton* and lK»lief««.* ICven the frtmilv n^Mtmen diver^ie 

m 

fomiH act*tirtUnuf to the etinvtctiou'* of it< ntemhers. 
The Atttatie antl-Stdte ti^ ft^tnded u|)ott the helief that 
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the few are born to command and the many to obey.' 
The Western State is founded upon the conviction that 
all men are subject to a common moral law. This 
moral law lays peculiar obligations upon all who are in 
places of conspicuous power and influence. By as 
much as one is exalted in official position, or wealth, or 
learning, by so much is his obligation to obedience 
increased. It was because Ahab was King that the 
taking of Naboth's vineyard was an act of supreme 
meanness. 

The West has differed from the East in that there 
has been there at all times an appeal to the Higher Law. 
There has been a growing sense of the imperfection of 
human government; a growing sense of the injustice of 
rulers. Among Asiatics there can scarcely be said to 
exist a common morality. There is a caste or family 
morality, but not a common morality. But in the 
Western State this sense of common morality is funda- 
mental. It is the very life of the State. Yet the rulers 
in the West have ever held Asiatic convictions. Thev 

m 

have been disposed to bind heavy burdens, to claim for 
themselves peculiar sanctity, peculiar privileges, to 
teach that the only right of the common man is to 
serve and obey his betters.* Yet from the days of the 
early Hebrew prophet until now there have ever been 
among the people those who were ready at the risk of 
their own lives to read the law to the rulers. A sense 
of common morality has grown as the people have been 
made conscious of the oppressions and the injustice of 
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mUr^, In^i«fl/1 of Ufrming thettiMrlvr^ into cM«tr«, the 
l#r#/f^« of the WeM hftve r^((Ani/^4 thrmnelvrn htto 
vtM/*>U Uff nv/ful IwtfiU'tMm, F^uh «'!»«»«» \ui% Jirni 
prA*Mli;irly iliHf{<^t in iiHt^iiUty; mui \itfmimy; imi titr 
WfffHi ^ttUfupmutk^ of th^i^w wli^mi thry h;ive rr^»nlH 

fife^ti to fMlerti, Otie itMlM^itrbt <'l;u* fj^miM mil the 
^m of ^rv^huT imlii«>lrUI <^Um« Thu* all h;ive a «h;ire 
in rnofftl in^tni«:tion. 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

CHAPTER I 
New Wine in Old Bottles 

1 Origin of the Twelve Tables.— The plebeians, under the 
direction of their tribunes, vigorously followed up the impor- 
tant advantage they had gained, and, after a long resistance on 
the part of the patricians, success, at least in part, attended 
their effort. It was clear that the law, public and private, had 
two fundamental defects: on the one hand, it was indefinite 
and unfamiliar to the tommon herd; and, on the other, it bore 
unequally on the two orders of society. An unknown and mys- 
terious power, it was a formidable weapon in the hands of the 
patricians, and enabled them to keep the lower orders in check 
and under their control. The efforts of the plebeians were there- 
fore directed mainly to two things: to secure publicity and 
equal laws for all classes (wquanda libertas: — summis inHmisque 
jura ttquare). And, with this object in view, they demanded 
that the posiiivt laws of the republic should be reduced to writing 
and promulgated. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity which attends this question, we 
can see that the point contended for was nothing less than the 
equalisation of the two orders: this was what the patricians 
were opposing throughout the struggle from consulate to con- 
sulate, which lasted with various vidssitndes from Re 462 to 
B.C 451. According to some historians three patricians, whose 
names are mentioned, were sent to Greece in the year bl c 454, 
in order to collect the laws of that country; and upon their 
n^urn two years afterwards with the Attic laws Hermodoms, 
an exile fnom Ephesos, to whose honor a statue was erected at 
Rome, explained them to the people. The story of their missioii 

34^ 
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ihn MfHK uf Vi(^n if Imti \ifiti^} f|M(<(iiifiMod hy i^riflc»l )}ii»ioriAiu. 

I rufttpj UK f»t4i» l>y wim«», And i»«jHilnud fo rtfui uptm ih* <tvl- 
ilnfi^'ii uf i:0r(f«ln fiioiiMmpitU My Mi)iKf«, ihU litory miii»i 1)0 ultMWKd 
ro r^nmin AfiiMUK ihtt fuim^nniii pnttilpin^ m( Unnmn hii»rory 
whk'h i:»nnui lii» rt^Aft^it up, Wp do m»t putn»i»l«jf itml imirh 
lMi|K)rUH^fi, Id a lc<tf»l puifU of vlcw^ AlUih^n U) ihU ctifHruviiroy. 

riiU mm% h(iw«)v0Fi ft^^Af^ pprmln, rtmt iUv Ufnifk Iawh 
W0f0 HfH Mfiktmwn io thit ri)Mipii<tfi» of itm 'tw^tvtf TA))|0i»{ aimI 
ihi»MKh Ihf^y imiiAiM (hn Clri^pli Iaw^^ in ri^ffAlM irivJA) iI^iaIUi 
yet fh0 tmt}JA of (1)0 UomAii iivll Iaw U ho^ tntrrow^d, Imi 
iirtKinAli AiM ^iDi»0b90ii hd mwh i-iiAfAii^rUiia f^AiMrvi*, aimI it U 
Ad tiMi:)i timt w0 iimni r0tfAf(1 it 

lU ftmt Aii it fimyi in ih0 y^Ar mK} (^ ^'' 490 from ih0 foModA- 
lion of lionip, AiVMnJiiiii lo rh^ rrtliulAiino of (h0 liooiAiKi, And 
in ih0 yAAF wlii^li foltowrij t\)» r^ioiii of iM (Hmd^d, ihAt i*, if 
W0 Aa0|H ilm fA^i of 11)0 mJt)t)JMM AH A i0Ali(yi 100 i))AKlii(rAi0i) 
W0f0 il)O40i) Uy |I)0 ftmilUi turn iUa onl0F of il)0 tt^fmiuriii ad^I 
W0r0 i'Mmmit)i»io))0(l iu ettAW ))(> (1)0 ^ivit Iaw^ of (l)0ii r0Mi)l«li^' - 

i^CufflOfffwry L»w CodM-Prom (1)0 p0rio4 nf r))Moi))Ary 
Iaw w0 co)ii0 lo AMO(t)0r t»t)An)ly dt!(ii)0(| 0()or)) in (})» liUtory of 
Jurit»pf)irt0i)C0. W0 Arriv0 a( (1)0 01A of nMiri*, (111140 Af)ii0i)( 
rM<l0« of wl)ip|) (h0 Tw0lv0 TAl)l0ti of Hmm W0r0 (1)0 nuM 
f4n)OM4 Af)0ri)i)0n, 

In (ir00i'0, in liAly, on (1)0 11011001^0(1 b«iAlitmn1 of W0t)(0ri) 
AsJA, (l)0i»0 ro(l04 All i))Ad0 (l)0if A{it)0ArAi)i'0 A( |)0riotU mmh 
(ha i9Am0 0V0rywh0r0i not, I (n0An, a( (torinilt* IddndiAl in ()nin( 
i)f (in)0i but DiiniJAr in point of (t)0 r0lA(iv0 prnj^rot*!* of 0Arl) 
roinm))ni(y, 

t^v0rywl)0r0, in (1)0 coMn(ri0ii I I)av0 nAi))0di lAwa 0»)iirAV0n 
on tAt))0(4 And pnl)lit)h0d to (1)0 p0opl0 (aI<0 0)0 plHr0 of u^nu^i^ 
fl0po4i(0d with th0 r0nill0i(ion of a priyil0tst^(l olitfArrhy. 

It mntit n^t for a n)on)0n( 1)0 fi)i()po40({ (hH( (h0 rrlin^fl ron- 
biilttfAdnnti now ursoil in fAvor of wliAt io rHildil riutUUA(jon 
hAd A pAr( or pIa^a in tl)0 cl)Anii0 I t)AV0 d0t)rrili0d> 't 1)0 AOildnt 
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codes were doubtless originally suggested by the discovery and 
diffusion of the art of writing. 

It is true that the aristocracies seem to have abused, their 
monopoly of legal knowledge; and at all eyents their exclusive 
poss^^sion of the law was a formidable impediment to the, suc- 
cess of those popular movements which began to be universal in 
the western world. 

But,, though Democratic sentiment may have added to their 
popularity, the codes were certainly in the main a direct result 
of the invention of writing. Inscribed tablets were seen to be 
a better depository of law, and a better security for its accurate 
preservation, than the memory of a number of persons, however 
strengthened by habitual exercise. — "Ancient Law" by Maine, 

PP' 13, 14- 

*The Hindu Caite Systemr-The word "caste" is derived 
from the Latin term Castus, which signified purity of breed. It 
wa« the term "used by Vasco da Gama and his fellow Portuguese 
adventurers, four centuries ago, as they landed upon the south- 
western coast of India and began to study the social and religious 
-cbndition of the people. The word expressed to theni the re- 
markable bond which held the people together ; thd' subsequent 
generation of foreigners and English-speaking natives have 
adopted it as the most appropriate term to express the unique 
system which prevails all Qver India. No other people, in the 
history of the world, have erected a social structure comparable 
to this of India. For twenty-five centuries it has controlled the 
life of nearly one-sixth of the human race. Other Qountries 
hsLVt, or have had, tribal connections, class distinction^ trade 
unions, religious sects, philanthropic fraternities, social. . guilds, 
and various other organizations. But India is the only, land 
where all these are practically welded together into one cour 
sistent.and mighty whole, which dictates the every detail of hu- 
man relationship and controls the whole destiny of man for 
time and eternity. For it should be remembered that India has 
consistently declined to recognize any distinction between the 
social and the religious. These are the reverse and the obverse 
of life; they are brought to the same rules and must yield 
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oh««li«ne« to tht Mmt AtithorUy. Rrlicion to tht lUmlu p«r- 
mr4tir)( tht wKolt ludciiil cUmMin; «n<l lorUl order flriiw« it4 
MiKtNm* froiiK ««hI U enfororcl hy the p«nAhir« of, rrltvtott 
In m«rry out»Ul« oiw*» e«Mt«, to «At ftHxl ctMikrtl hy nn c>iitr4«t» 
m (ffiMA the otf«iin» to d«l«y unduly th« riuirriii|i« of « duuglurr, 
--th«»4» And « tKouMnd oth«r drlimiu^^ncirA which nuiy *ttm 
Abiohittiy hunnlcM to a W«iitrm«r» art not only rrvnrdrd it« 
t%>^\4\ lrr««vhkriti««, but iil«o an tin* who«« p«naltW« will har««« 
tht Aiml h^yond th« ffrav« or hurninirffround« lUrritt iKh^a cdMt 
rt^vtal U« unk)utnc«tt, and from thi« d«>r« it pA«« <m to ihr rxrr* 
ciA<» of h* «xtraordinary tyranny over tht (wopk 

Tht oriffin of (a»tt U a nubjfct of much uncrruimy and drlmtt* 
In antknt Vtdic timttt, eautt wat unknown. S«)cirty» in tlnut 
d4Y«» waA mort «la«tic and frrt, and rr«cmblrd tliAt of other 
lttiid«« And ytt it showed a tendency toward a mechanical divl- 
«Hm which later ffrtw into tht ca«le »v«tem. It wa« n«)l until tht 
timt of tht yrtat law«iver» NUnu, ahtuit twenty rWe cehturie« 
AfOi that tht nytttm cryMalh#ed into l)iw«, and the omnnudtHm 
becamt «o compact at to force it«elf on all the people and iM'ctime 
an inttgral part of recotni«ed Hindu law. Manu and other law- 
ifivtra found tht ba«i« of ca«te rulen in the tratlltioiu tif iin 
ancient tirahman tribt. TheAt they eUU^rated and enfttrcetl, 

Tht ancient name for ca«te W4« ** Varna.** wliich nirAn« 
** ctilour** ThiA luime i« iiii||ge«tive, and ha^ led many authorities 
to tract back tht whole «>iitem to oriviiml race purity, m indi< 
cated by tht colour of tht «kin. The Ar«t incurtuut of the fair 
Aryans from tht northwest settled down* it i« cbimed, in the 
northtm portkma of the Cfumtry. They Hraditally mingled and 
intermarried with the dark skinned Draviilian and alHuiginal 
pi^lation, with tht natural ctm«et|uence of a kus of race-purity 
and of whittntiia of complexion* A nulMciiuent descent of a new 
Aryan boat upon tht plainn of northern Imlia found the de»cend< 
«nta of tbtir predecestom of a darker hue than thetn«elves. whu h 
bespoke their race degetieracy; so they kepi Aloof from thetn. 
l^ter. however, they began to mingle with the former inhahiiAtits, 
so that their descendants pArtly k>«t the Atu*e«trAl c«initdeHlon 
A tttill later Aryan iticur«ion declined to hdve intefi*«)ur«e with 
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the descendanU of those who last preceded them. Thus we hare 
four classes divided upon the basis of colour, or varna, which 
may correspond with the four great original castes of India. 

The traditional theory of the Hindus themselves, in reference 
to caste origin, is admirably simple and quite adequate to satisfy 
ninety-nine per cent of the devotees of that faith to-day. Brahma, 
the first god of the Hindu triad, the Creator, was the immediate 
source and founder of the caste order ; for he caused, it is said, 
the august Brahman to proceed out of his divine mouth, while 
the warlike and royal Kshatriya emanated from his shoulders, 
the trading, commercial Vaisya, from his thighs, the menial Suda, 
from his feet. And from these four primal classes have descended, 
through myriads of permutations and minglings, the present 
hydra-headed caste organization. 

But modern and scientific students of the social order of India 
entirely discard and ignore all Hindu mythical explanations and 
Puranic legends concerning this subject, and endeavour to trace 
the present system to its sources and primal causes through 
patient historic research and through a most elaborate system of 
anthropometric and ethnographic examinations conducted all over 
the land. The subject, however, is so vast and complicated that 
authorities upon the subject are still considerably at variance in 
their theories of origin. — *' India: Its Lifi and Thought/' by 
John P, Jones, pp, 91-93. 

^PojmUr aod Legal Power«*-What though the govern- 
ment by the people be a thing not to be endured, much less 
defended, yet many men please themselves with an opinion that 
though the people may not govern, yet they may partake and 
join with a king in the government, and so make a State mixed 
of popular and regal power, which they take to be the best 
tempered and equalest form of government. But the vanity of 
this fancy is too evident, it is a mere impossibility or contradic- 
tion; for if a king but once admit the people to be bis com- 
panions, he ceases to be king, and the State becomes a Democ- 
racy.— Fi/m^r'/ *' Patriarcha/' Chap, II, 



aiAPTER II 

THB TYRANNY OF MAJORITlSr' 

THE orynflict t)Ct«^een U^e Ea^ ami the Wtnt if a 
cyynflkt of iika^. Hut we make a fatal miM «iike if 
ire Mwtt that tl)e fun^laniental I'lea^ are ^li'^tnl/titeirl 
tii^mr MCf^dittg to race or t/> gey^raphical area. Tlie 
tlet^ew Stale« th/nigh kcate'l in A<^ia, wa^ Western 
m ^ttU ^hiU: many Kun/f«an States liave Ix-en I^a^t* 
era in their ^k^ninant cliaracterHt)f %. In gaict^nl tlie 
Ur1)ef^ anri teachins;^ of the ruhu$i cU^mt^ liave t/t<^, 
ari^l f ^;«rtmtie to W^ ulefitiral in Htif/j* aivl A^ia- Ihty 
teHje^e ami teach tliat the nia^'ur^ of ni;ink)}9'l ran Ijc 
f'/\erne<I Mily liy an e^erci*^ of l^'iite f^^re ^ir)<le<l Ijy 
tJiw few. In hfAh the Ka*l ami the \Vc*t thj% tr-vhuiif 
ha» te)>4e«i ihre^lJy t/> *lr^troy the St;ite, In the Ivi«tt 
thi* temierKy to ^leMnicli^yn \uh Wen arr^'M'-'l l/y rr«vut- 
arre amoni; the pe*f\f)€ taknig tlie f^^rm of c;«Ue an<l 
imc^^ianicinK wiperMitr/iu- In the WeU thjiv tm«l«^Ky 
t/^ <Jr*tnKii'4i ha<^ l*cn re^i^itc-^J hy a 'hr<x1 <Jn*j-il of the 
fiif»'lamental teachn?(c of the ru)er%. Hie duty to '4^y 
ha* t*en met fiy tlie hij^her thim^ of the nv/r-i) Liw, In 
UaU A^ia arnfl Ktirope the en'lurinjt 'jiaahty in th** Stat*', 
that whirh ha% pre^eJite'l utter cori.njHe ami nam, li»% 
Keen the mi^jral Mamina of the p^-^/jiK Th^' caMe *y%trm 
of A>ia give* the lie to tiae hi^^h clann* of rtalcr% a% 

,M0 
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effectively as did the attitude of John Knox or Elijah 
the Tishbite. The West has been progressive, while 
the East has been stationary, because here the rulers 
have been included in a common subjection to the 
moral law. 

(i) In a former lesson we have seen that all gov- 
ernment of every sort rests upon education and train- 
ing. In the West, as well as in the East, the ruling 
classes have attempted to educate by an appeal to brute 
force. The natural effect of such an attempt is to 
destroy the State and produce anarchy ; or to introduce 
such a separation of the people into artificial classes as 
to render a common morality impossible. These ten- 
dencies are universal: they exist without reference to 
race or geography. The West differs from the East 
simply in the degree of success in the attempt to 
educate by force. The West differs especially from the 
East in that there has been a growing tendency to 
educate by an appeal to a common sense of moral 
obligation. The democratic State of the nineteenth 
century is the direct result of this appeal. It has taken 
thousands of years of perpetual conflict to reach this 
ideal. And the most perfect of the modern democratic 
States are still handicapped and prevented from ful- 
filling their appropriate functions because the educated 
classes in these States are still victims of thousands of 
years of teaching of war-club philosophy.^ I have 
quoted from Sir Henry Maine an illustration of this 
principle. The teaching still prevails that government 
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is a mere application of force, So long an tliifl opinion 
is widely accepted, democracy can never have a fair 
trial 

(2) There is, moreover, a deep and inveterate preju- 
dice against government, which i)ervade8 all classes of 
the community. It is said, there are no snakes in Ire- 
land, yet I once saw a stalwart Irishman waiting for 
some one to accompany him through a patch of weeds 
for fear of snakes. He was in a country where there 
never had been dangerous rqHilen; where snakes were 
not a whit more dangerous than kittens. He was 
simply a victim of the race prejudice against snakes. 
There doubtless was a time when the prejudice had a 
rational basis. Governments, we are taught, came into 
existence by means of a war-club in the hands of a 
head-breaking savage. All rulers of every name and 
kind are simply successors to the primitive head- 
breaker. Rulers have maintained their position by the 
use of every imaginable instrument of torture, by every 
imaginable indignity hea])ed uix)n the human body. 
They have appeared as enemies of the people, so that 
government has many times 1)een defined as a con- 
spiracy of the few against the many for purposes of 
rapine and plunder. In the light of such experiences 
extending over many thousand years, it is not at all 
strange that there should exist a widespread prejudice 
against government; that government in itself should 
come to have al)out it the odor of cruelty and injustice, 
and be regarded as something to be feared and hated. 
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(3) It is this prejudice against government which 
lends terror to the hobgoblin of the "tyranny of ma- 
jorities/'* It is difficult to find instances where 
majorities have committed acts of tyranny, and in 
nearly all of the alleged instances the voting power is 
really wielded by the few. So far as any real expe- 
rience goes, it would seem that nothing can be safer 
than an intelligent majority of the citizens of a State. 
Yet there exists ever)rwhere a diffused dread of 
majorities. This is simply one form of the diffused 
dread of government. Sir Henry Maine appeals to 
this irrational fear when he gives a list oi the outrage- 
ous things which majorities would have done if they 
had only had a chance. There was a time when starv- 
ing laborers in England broke some machines which 
seemed to them the cause of their wretchedness. Upon 
this Sir Henry makes the dogmatic statement that a 
majority of the English people would have voted 
against modern improvements and in favor of middle 
age destitution.* How does he know this? Why not 
suppose that if the English people had been sufficiently 
enlightened to adopt a policy settling questions by 
majorities there would have been no riotous attacks 
upon machinery? There is just as much reason in the 
statement that the riots occurred because of a lack of a 
habit of consulting majorities, as to allege that a 
majority of the people would have sustained the policy 
of the rioters. Yet Sir Henry's statement, irrational 
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4vi? whkh mJtkrfitiHfim of iyrnnny fwvc wr^yught inlo 
f}Mr rac4r fat been educaited <4tt of it. 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

CHAPTER II 

''The Tyranny of Majoritiet'' 

^The State an End Rather than a Meana.— The ancients 
generally considered the State to be an end There was hardly 
any realm within which the individual was considered to be tree 
as of right; no part of his life was acknowledged to be sacred 
from the intrusion of the State. The old Mosaic law regulated 
almost every concern of his daily life, — what he should eat 'and 
when, how his food should be cooked and served, the kind of 
clothes he should wear, and when and whom he should marry, 
etc. Nor was legislation of this character peculiar to the He- 
brews. It was common among the Greeks and Romans and^ 
to a less extent, among the early Germans. In short, the idea of 
individual interest as distinct from the general interests was non- 
existent The individual was always under the eye of the State; 
his conduct was regulated and his life determined for him with 
such minuteness that he was regarded as existing for the State 
rather than the State for him. Individual freedom was over- 
looked or its importance minimized, while the State was exalted 
and glorified as if it were everything and the individual nothing. 
Modem political thought and practice, however, reject the view 
that the State is an end rather than a means. It considers the 
State to be simply an institution, an agency or instrumentality by 
means of which the collective ends of society may be realized^ 
instead of itself being the end. — "Introduction to Political 
Science," by James Wilford Garner, p. 312. 

2 The Right of Majorities. — Since Mr. Spencer has adopted 
an abstract conception of sovereignty, it is no wonder that he 
is puzzled over "the divine right of majorities.'' It is obvious 
that the majority of a majority of a majority may be artth- 

354 
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metioilly a very snull minority of th« whole. Therefore, it it 
iolerre<i« there ia no rea»on why a cabinet («.#.» iti majority), 
whkK hat the confidence of a iioute of Commons (ut., of •its 
majority), which hat the confidence of the nation (i.#., of its 
majority), should have any particular authority to dictate to 
ttt. Of course, this way of arguing is only valid if the nation 
ia mtrtty an aggregate of individuals, an idea which comea 
atrangely from one who talka about a social organism. 

Some of ua really do believe that, in some respects, M>ciety 
ia an organiam, though perhaps we do not repeat our creed so 
often as Mr. Spencer. As to the right of minoritic», it may be 
enough at present to point out that the most important and 
valuable right of a minority is the right to turn itself into a 
majority if it can — if.^ the right of freedom of speech and free- 
dom of association, not the impossible right of the member to 
exist apart, from the organic whole. 

History ahowa us that a minority with intelligence, energy, 
and faith in their cause may hope with a fair chance for ultinmte 
victoiy, if their cause is really the cause of humanity. One 
hundred men are numerically more than ten, and ten than one; 
but the genius and earnc^itncss and contagious enthusiasm of 
one and the strong coherence of ten will outweigh in the end 
the isolated apathy of many thousands. It is the very chief 
advantage of democracy over oligarchy that, while it establishes 
the power of the majority, it puts that majority potentially in 
the hands of those who have ideas and are able to make them 
spread. For the wise statesman of a free co\intry is not the 
man who has a mere private theory of his own and imposes it 
on a passive and subject class, but the man who sympathetically 
comprehends the vague wants, the unformulated aspirations of 
the half- blind, half dumb many whom he serves by leading. Aa 
a leader he ia in advance of others, not because his ideas are 
not theirs, but just in so fur as he can understand and express 
what they only feel. 

A people who. like the Russian peasantry, accept only a unani- 
moua decision as binding, have advanced a very small way in 
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political development. The discovery that "counting beads 
wotild save the trouble of breakmg them" marks one of the 
greatest advances that mankind have made in Uieir hard upward 
course. The discovery of the ''organic'' system of representa- 
tion marks another, and the significance of "public opinion^ 
a still further stage. The acts of the government in every 
country which is not on the yergt of a revolution are not the 
acts of a minority of individuals, but the acts of the uncrowned 
and invisible sovereign, the spirit of the nation itself. — " Principles 
of State Interference," by D, G. Ritchie, pp. 70-74. 

'Protpects of Popular GoTemmciitr— Universal suffrage, 
which today excludes Free Trade from the United States, would 
certainly have prohibited the spinning- jenny and the power-loom. 
It would certainly have forbidden the threshing-machine. It 
would have prevented the adoption of the Gregorian Calendar; 
and it would have restored the Stuarts. It would have pro- 
scribed the Roman Catholics with the mob which burned Lord 
Mansfield's house and library in 1780, and it would have pro- 
scribed the Dissenters with the mob which burned Dr. Priestley's 
house and library in 17^1.— *' Popular Government," by Sir Henry 
Maine, p. 36* 



CHAPTKR HI 

THB "LAinKZ FAIRS'' THEORY OF GOVERNMENT 

THE nncient prejudice afjniriAt government may 
dcrve 1(1 explain the vnrirniA tincn made of the 
luckleM phrancn ** LaisscB fain** and "laijfsca passer/' 
An first n»cd fjy the physiocrats of the 1 8th century, the 
words were made t(j mean " let people work, let them 
trade." They expressed no theory of the State farther 
than was involved in the Hhcrty to work and to trade. 
Later economists dwell much uiwjn the injuries to 
industry through unjust governmental interference. 
Individual activity and voluntary association they con- 
trasted with Kovcrnmcntal interference. Under such 
teachings the conviction grew that that government 
was best which governed least. The perfect govern- 
ment would be no government at all. (lovernmctit is 
an evil. So far as it is necessary at all, it is a necessary 
evil. Jn some way the term " Laissea fairc " came to be 
applied to this negative theory of government: The 
theory which would reduce all government to the low- 
est terms and leave to the individual and to voluntary 
association the widest possible field. ^ The extreme 
form of this theory is reached in the position of the 
anarchist who would abolish all governmetit. 
Hie theory has its n^ots deep in the past and deep 
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in human nature. From the primitive war-club rule 
of the savage to the present so-called government by 
majorities, governments have been doing violence to 
man's better nature; they have been violating the 
moral sense of the people. In opposition to their rulers, 
the people have formed ties and associations which 
have kept the State from ruin. Early in the last 
century, at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, a great 
peace came over Christendom. It was certainly nat- 
ural that men should ask the question: Since in all 
forms of human government that have ever been tried 
there is so much that is unjust and cruel, and since 
the people left to themselves are so resourceful and 
have shown so great ability to attain a fair degree of 
justice, why not eliminate government altogether? 
or, at least, why not restrict it to the narrowest possible 
range of activity? This view of government has 
found abundant expression, and it has received the 
approval of many of the wisest men of the century. 

(i) This Laissez faire theory of government, sup- 
ported by eminent statesmen, reformers, and philoso- 
phers, has the natural support of all the prejudice 
against government engendered by the tyranny of all 
the ages. It will be observed that the theory came 
into existence just at the time when modern democ- 
racies were making their first attempts in the dis- 
credited business of governing. Democracy has had no 
enemies so insidious and so effective as the believers 
in Laissez faire. Many of them .were themselves 
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profcuncd clrmocrtitii. Few have been open and avowed 
encmicM. Yrt they have nald to the untried and inex- 
perienced democratic novernnientH, with their awkward 
and unpractiiied votem, that they fihotdd confine their 
actlvltien to the one huNincM of aihulnUterinK JtiHtice 
and leave every other activity to the indiviihial and to 
voluntary an»ociation," Now the one buMincHH which 
In all reason U the nioNt diiVicult which man Iuim at any 
time attempted in that of admlniMterhiK JuHtice. (lov 
rrnmentM have managed farmn and diHtrihuted the fruit 
thereof. They have enf;at;ed in mining', in manufacture, 
in trauHportation, In atmont every line of httman 
endeavor, and have nucceeded fairly well, Hut In the 
one IniHlneM of administering juMice they have not 
nucceeded. The very hent that can l)e nald U that Home 
methocU and Home f^dminlHtrationH are Ichm ttnjUHt than 
otherH. It in thin very failure which count itutcH the 
hnnin of the Laissco fairt* phll(moi)hy. I f a }{overnment 
could be found under atiy form or name which could 
do the one thhijf, admininter Jitntice, then Hurely every- 
thiuf; eUe ml^dit be left to the will of the Individual. 

(j) At the hamU of the promotern of Individual 
and private enterprine the new detnocracicn have 
Incurred relentlenn and hostile criticiMU. hlvery attemi)t 
of the Kovernment to euKa^e in a nort of huKincHH in 
widch there wan any reanon to expect huccchh, han been 
exposed to ridicule and ptibllc contempt. The actn of 
the ifovernment are compared with the corrcKponditij} 
ActM of the moNt Intelligent, the moHt honest, and the 
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most public-spirited citizens. Some of these philosophers 
maintain that the post-office business would be more 
efficient and satisfactory in the hands of private com- 
panies; that the education of youth should be left to 
parents and to voluntary associations. The public tele- 
graph is unfavorably compared with the private tele- 
graph; the public railway with the private railway; 
the public water supply, light-supply, and street-car 
service with the corresponding enterprises in the hands 
of private companies. 

(3) The teachings of the Laissez faire philosophers 
have been reinforced by the greed of business corpora- 
tions and joint stock companies which, by voluntary 
association have acquired the power to exact tribute 
from the public. Judge Hubbard, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Attorney for the Northwestern Railway, once 
said that a business corporation for the purpose of pri- 
vate gain ought never to have been allowed to exist. 
This astute and experienced lawyer knows, as we may 
charitably suppose that Herbert Spencer and Professor 
Sumner do not know, that the courts of law have not 
been equal to the task of protecting the property of 
the stock-holders of a joint stock company. On the 
contrary, he knows that the judiciary has been an cflfec- 
tive agency for unjustly appropriating the property of 
the minority of the stock-holders. As they have failed 
to do justice to the members of the business corpora- 
tions, much more have they failed to effectively guard 
the rights of the less-interested public. 



If* Kiti(lMi4^ »n4 tt^¥r*u\ly in ilur tyniM Si;ttr« 
l^w»v^ M^«r«jl tlMTJir l-f/wM^^ fh^nr m/immmmmt^, tU^^iir <;<iiiiivM*, 

^ *yW|WlOw^lK Mjl/rrr?.! 'Jhor |/il</l«< r<A:«4U li-HV-P t^Ati^ 

</t^«<iM|( |a/ f«rrj |h;*| iWrir *7<:»i<r, >mi<U m^ v;*r>«/*i* *uIa- 
l/lr flurr l;«M|/l»f I'A ^M/fc t||*rm ihrur j/^^vrrriMwijil Vk'Mh f| 
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ernment so esteemed is like teaching mothers to sub- 
stitute snakes for kittens for their children to play 
with. It will not succeed where there arc those who 
appeal to the ancient prejudice. 



IU»t»LtMtNTARy RKADINO 
CIIAPTI'tt ttt 

TtM **Lititn t'tlrt** Thfory of Qovtrnrntnl 

* Modtm Vttwt of MMty«M«klni.'>A trriMtd rmtiU It • 

WIhm t»M^)v llH«ii|ihl tluil r\rtx lMi<»iMr«» inAit wa« tr>iMtf lo 

f»l rrMtivfMMt* ot ttti kimU «i>iv brtMi|il«l iitlM (tUx. *n«« ciMtt- 
tt^mUi) IrftulAh^ii (4 (tflM rrMdiHr^ wa<» it imam u( !)m)i rr«Uk- 
\i\m% A\iAn\ SMiilh mul Ui^ ftutAreiH^tii »tH*iiir(Hl Uinl llir Initk u( 
iMn tr||ifiUtk«ii tt«4 M vrry (Ulfrtnil r(TtHl fn>m wtiAf wa!i lit* 
H[>4mIt^I liiMMd of |>rfvpMUn|t r^(t«Minti« It (iirvrnint inuhiAl 
nrrtkf iMMrAtl ot rMAM(M|t ()<9 maUmh a« a w)ti*lp lu imaKv 
w*«*ttry. II JhffrfriTtl wHh lh# tlfvflotMnrMt of !!• rr«MUfvf* aihI 
I)h» *«»r A|«t»llrAlM4 of Mii lAU»r. lo nn iirrfll am r^lrhl writ 
U*i» rti»iM»i«IMn «M« lo |MMhl oMl \Up rv(l tr«MlU of loiMrtkrti 
lr|li«ttAlM«ii iHaU In th« t»o(4MtAr MitnU. Ihr trAihlnn of rriMH*M«ivii 
HAH l*wM«i» !K)rooi4)r<tiou;i wMit Uip pfforl ^* rr^liitp llip AiHvUy of 
llt«vt»n«iorMt lo i mlMimMtii^ Th«» pluA*^ /tM.t.try Amr, /^lucrt 
f^jtjtrr <lrl llil«|t?» l«kt» Mirlr own c^M<r>»r)» wiMrh wa* ihr «oi»no 
of Ihr isd^^k^rrAU. ItAli lAkrn Ah r^AnitrtAtrt) Ui*U\ oo llir |>ultUr 
lnui||lnAlion« Atul ItAn )»rrM truAtilrii ah a fuiMUiornUl A^itMO of 
mMMMoHr Klroct't whrtt II U Im fAri only n iirAtMrAl ioa^^Mo of 
l>M«liMrAl wImIowi. M«Wrrl lo aM Ihp HmiHaIIooii whirh «»%|»rHrMip 
itMX AffonI — " /ir«*m*mir#/ ^)• A^lh^r /wt'tmit Ihillty, ^^. ii* l^ 

* PHvtit Knttrpriit.— A» tl t^ Itowrvrr* Ihry Arnn lo httv« 
rv«d HArktrAitl Ihr t*<)tAt*)r of Uir |{4lrM<;i. Nol In thr Aitrnl of 
•|;»|»n»v«f f?ir*cif»ocjf ik» Ihry tt»««<|i« fnHhrr tloUr^ l»ul lo ihp 
ovul^Briil Atui tillltntpHoit Aiirnr iNivAlr rMlrt(Mi«p Iiaq (t(*Of> 
wukU ao^I iliMif \\ wril THvfllr riMrHMi^r hrt« iKrtinl, (ItAiOfHl* 
IUmI tvilUitvd Ui« ciHimry* mnl UiUl Ihp lowti^-ltAs i>mavaI^ 

3<i5 
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fflffie»^ hid out ron4§f 6ug t^mU, Mfi4 tnihttiked f»ilw»y»^ ksi» 
ktftnttd^ atfid brought U> p«t/ectiofy^ jxkyw$^ lo>tym»^ iUaat* «ng^iM;»^ 
prtMing prt^»t^, aif»4 fiuehifM^ trnnfinef aibl« ; Im» fmiH d«f ^tp<^ 
our "fMi niAnniMioriei, our dock^i 1mi» €^tkh]hhe4 hittik^, mk 
§uritnce %ocieiH», and tlip« lyew^piaper pre^i iya» cm^efed fl»e de;» 
wHIi lifiet 6^ $Uafii re»d«^ »n4 ih€ hfi4 with ^leetm ieU^^ip^^ 
VfpfiAe tnterpfht hai» fyronght agrkolttife^ fnamilaet^'ifes^ ^m4 
CiMmnef€« to thtir prts»t^ height^ aiod b ttom d«vefofmig fh«m 
with iiKTea^mf nt^tiy. Jhereiore^ do mot UnH prhfuie etA.€9' 
prhe. Off the (^her hstnd, the Sk^tU ^ Mfill<( il<^ i^rr^teetH^e Ime^ 
tiofi M to» ftiiii inan/^ deltide tAhet^, and irifitiien ftwaiy ihdyMr 
who mo^t need ^tttcor'^ 'm Miiff^mt deieme^ »re ^ extr^rak 
gsMfy iotd yet ff»e/fi<:fefvtfy^ adfinM^fefed ^ to tiiti iorfh ahvKyst 
dkify eomp'hitft^ expo?itnhitiotiff or riditttte; md ^ the n^ifont^ 
iiUwM'd^ k oht^im irom %ome of ottr r^iM ptihyit e$l^iite» ^ #myMi» 
fe^eiKie. Jhereiore^ UnH the St^te^ Shght the g^M>^^ i^rHkM 
§err»nt and promfi^ the tm-pro^tt^hfe orye, irom om f^iiem to 
tca^-^/^wr/fV Eu0jf$, "^M^d, PolHkd, tmd Aslhiikr P^ $^ 

* fwiM EtttefptiM^-Wy le I wai^ in Gei»cr# lh« eH|^ gpM»e4 
fMMsdMi 6i the tilting >la;0l 6l an o&tiym$ 4^$tikt ^iaek 
had ^€7i(Msly been sn hdfidd df a conn/pAtvyr 

In a^ Icyfmer letter I tcM you ih^ wherever Ihere wa^ * wew 

hvildiwg there were ^mokestaek^ twar^ Wt m Geneg^* 1 M^ hmkIi 
flMw kn:l4ii»g: aftd ^mont an entire abeexKe di MiM>4«aiatled^ 

A few 7«ar» a^ the eity heggan to «filii2e the fewer of the 
fthcMie Rrver^ which eorne^ dtit di the kkke in a nighty tdrfenl. 

They needed the water oi tke hike m their r^eeu md hdwses^ 
and they made the mer pxMH^ f he waier^ 

Ihe wacdfc iiiuiudtry wa» liaagrav^hin^ 6n ad4*4!>!Hiie 6l t d mt itfi ' 
tiea with the ffiachi«e>'niade watch m America and ekewhere. 
The eity corp^ratioi* developed a ^$Ce« fbr <!fi'5efit>«Fei«gf power 
to the local msmu^sutturer^ fhroogh the pre$d<yre cvf wafer fOMifed 
from the Rhotie by the Idu^me; Thi$ g^e a deiwwriia^ f& mmy 
mdascriesy and more and more power wa^ demomML WHmw 
expenence had demonstrated the ^^onomy t4 e^i/ectrkity M an 
agency toe n^.tin^ and Ibr tfie dl<;€ribaeiois df power^ Ifo eify 
fuaed poeeeseioa of all ^eetrical applbnee;^ ami al&sKlbsd dbem 
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to itittr mill on the Rh<m<». By att thcM* clmtAmU I he powrr oC 
ihc rt%ef M d^vctoprd wilhin lit« city limiu «i4» eKluiuMc<l« ami 
th^ dntiaiKl (or power to Im u«<4 m itiAitufacturt W(i« rapidly 

to meet the demami lite etiy govertmtettl »pcurecl a »Ue f»ur 
unWs down ltt« river* where they have cmMruried a tlam of flonv, 
which apfiiear* a« permattettl a« Nianara FalU« ami where fhc) K«i 
an immettio head of water. 1'hU new milt i» m>w nrarmg o>m- 
pteikkit h'tKHn It* power will be dUirHKiird hy elruricny and 
4«>td to unall manufacturert in the city and »ithurU C)n my 
neturtt to th« city frum my vuit to the new mil) I r«*de wiih a 
nunof^cturer from Zurich, lie »aid fh^it Ihcir c*>m|Mny UMtuht 
|M^wrr ttt>m a private crnnpany. and thai thry pAtd (hrre d<»tlarft 
for power which co^u the fjeneve»e manufacturer only two 
d(»lUr».W^<4r l/«icy» (it " Ametu^tt Jomrnal 0f 6'*«ri<»/c»ify," /n/y, 
/#9^ 
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that man'» pro{)ef nature i$ fXilitical or A^xrial ; tliat the 
perfect man require* the perfect city; that the one can 
tun exint without the other. There wmild have t)een 
war in the little Greek heaven if a m^xlern individualiit 
had come italkint; into the mid^t The coumcmmcM 
of a amUict Mween the individual and the State in 
diitinctly moilern. Yet the eventu leadinjf to thin con- 
ficfounnein are ancient and honorable, 1*hey are clonely 
Htk%i)chUul with the habit of Hebrew prophet and Chris- 
tian teacher, who, in the name of r'nihit(mmt»%, have 
hUifHl up in the integrity of their own nouln and Ijeen 
witlini; to defy tyrannical rulcrn. Such conduct in 
fitted to call attention to the im|Kirtance of the individ- 
ual. Surely the lielievcr in modern dcmricracy oufjht 
mH to object to the attainment of a nense of the nacred- 
utM of the rights of the individual, for it in abn^ilutely 
cuftential to the democratic State, A temporary incrm- 
venience arinen from a coincidence of the new idean 
with ancient inntitutimin, 

(2) In a former chaiHer we have seen that a dis- 
tinct enunciation of the [jrincijile of modern democracy 
occurred in England in the midst of the Puritan Revo- 
lution, alwg with a distinct recognition of the principle 
rif religious toleration. We cannot |je far from the 
truth in assuming that already leading minds were 
gaining a distinct a|)i)rehensirm of the imiK)rtance of 
the individual, 

(3) Just after the beheading of Charles I„ Uobljes 
wrote his great Ixxik, called The Leviathan. In this he 
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pfOt)Ottfided hb famous Contract Theory of the State. 
Accofditig to Hobl>c» the material from which the 
State b made b separate and didtinct Sfidividuals, 
Before the State w formed the§e individuals are in 
what he call* a ^State of nature/' In this state of 
nature each individual has a right to all goods. In 
this ^i^ie^ of nature the individuals are equal, or at least 
each individual readily finds his match in another. Each 
individul having a right to all things naturally puts 
forth his powers to vindicate his right. This leads to 
universally diffused and perpetual war of equals against 
equals. The end of such a state is annihilation unless 
the reason of man can find a way of escape. 

According to Mr. Hobbes deliverance is attained by 
each individual contracting with every other individual 
to surrender as large a share of his right \xy all goods 
as the others surrender. Then in order to sec that this 
contract is enforced and perpetuated a sovereign is 
chosen,* Thjus the people pass from a '^ state of 
nature " into a " state of civil society." Having chosen 
the sovereign the people have only one right left, one 
duty J it is the duty to obey. They have no right of 
revoUitlon, no right to a voice in the government, no 
voice in the choice of rulers. 

(4) In Hobbes* State we see a clear conception of 
the individual side by side with the baldest Asiatic view 
of government. After the State is formed the only 
thing permitted to the individual is obedience. Yet the 
State is created by the act of individuals contracting 
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with indivichmlrt. Yet even Hohhcn (toon not ndniit that 
there is in hitt State a conflict hctwcen the individual 
and the government." So appalling, in his view, in that 
state of nature from which the State prcMervcM the 
individual, that it is better for the individual to ot)cy, 
whatever may be the connequenccii. 

The successors of Hobbes have been little affected 
hy the hobgoblin of a state of nature, which was a 
creation of his fervid imagination, but they have beett 
profoundly afTectcd by the contrast which he has drawn 
iwtwccn the individual and the government." Hobbes' 
view of government holds, in large part, to the present 
day, while there has been a growing sense of the impor- 
tance of the individual. Cords of books on politics and 
ethics have appeared during the last three centuries in 
which may be found the assumption that there is a nat- 
ural and inevitable conflict between the individual and 
the State« 

(5) If the one business of the State is that of gov- 
erning, and government is dcflncd as an agency for 
controlling the conduct of men by brute force, then 
there is conflict between the individual and the State 
so long as men survive who retain the individual con^ 
sciousness. Under an economy of force Mr. Hobbes 
and Sir Henry Maine are correct in their reasoning that 
the natural form of government is that of a monarchy 
or a despotism. Under such a system democracy is 
an absurdity. 

The individualist is cither forced to the position of 
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the anarchist favoring no government at all, or he must 
consent to perpetual war between the State and the 
individual, or he must cease to think upon the subject, 
that is, he must cease to be an individualist. 

Under a government founded upon force there can 
be no peace until the subjects of the government arc 
crowded back into the earlier state in which they lose 
their individuality and are content with only a class 
consciousness. Democracy will have no fair trial while 
the great body of the citizens believe either in anarchy 
or despotism. 



lUPPLBMBNTARY RBADINO 

CHAPTKR IV 
Man Vtriui tht Itttt 

* PoUtleal Unity.— The only way to erect iiuch a common 
power R4 mv^y be able to defend them from the Invftslon of for' 
eigner« And the injuries of one Another, and thereby to secure 
them in such »ort as thAt by their own indubtry, And by the frultN 
of the eArth, they mAy enrich thenitielveit And live contentedly, 
is to confer All their power And Ntrength upon one man, or upon 
one Aisembly of men, thAt nmy reduce a11 their wills, by plurftlity 
uf voiceH, unto one will ; which \h as much ah to nuyt to Appoint 
one mAH, or ABsembly of men, to bear their person; And every 
one to own And Acknowledge himself to be the Author of wlmt-> 
soever he thAt so beureth their person shall act, or cause to be 
acted, in those things which ctjncern the ct)mmon peace and 
safety; And therein to submit their wills, every one to his will, 
and their Judgments to his Judgment. 

This is more than concert, or concord; it is a real unity of 
them all, in one and the same person, made by covenant of 
every man with every mAU, in such manner, as if every man 
should say to every man, " I AUthori/e And give up my right of 
governing myself, to this man, or to this assembly of men, on 
this cimdition, that thou give up thy right of governing thy* 
self, tu him, and authorize all his actions in like nmnner," 

This done the nmltitude so united in one person is culled a 
" commonweAlth," in Latin iiviUis, 'Ibis is the generation of 
that great " Leviathan," or rather, to speak more reverently, 
of that " moral god '* to which we owe under the *' Inmiortal 
God" our peace and defense. I'^or by this authority, given him 
by every particular man in the commrin wealth, he has the use 
of so much power and strength conferred on him, that by ter- 
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ror thereof, he ss enabled to perform the wilU of them all, to 
peace at home, and mutual aid againtt their enemies abroad. 

And in him contisteth the essence of the commonwealth; 
which, to defend it, is '' one person, of whose acts a great multi- 
tude, by mutual covenants one with another, have made them- 
selves tvtry one the author, to the end he may use the strength 
and means of them all, as he shall think expedient for their 
peace and common defense/' And he that carrieth this person 
is called "Sovereign," and said to have "sovereign power" ; 
and cvtry one beiiides, his "subjects/' — Hobbe/ ''Leviathan," 
Part II, Chap. XVII. 

* Unity of Pow«r.— So that it appeareth plainly, to my 
understanding, both from reason and Scripture, that the sov- 
ereign power, whether placed in one man, as in monarchy, or 
in one assembly of men, as in popular and aristocratic common- 
wealths, is as great as possibly men can be imagined to make it. 

And though of so unlimited a power, men may ^ncy many 
evil consequences, yet the consequences of the want of it, which 
is perpetual war of every man against his neighbor, are much 
worse. 

The condition of man in this life shall never be without in- 
conveniences, but there happeneth in no commonwealth any great 
inconvenience but what proceeds from the subject's disobedi- 
ence, and breach of the covenants, from which the common- 
wealth has its being. And whosoever thinking sovereign power 
too great, will seek to make it less, must subject himself to the 
power that can limit it, that is to say, to a greater. — Ibid,, Pari 
II, Chap. XX. 

*Th« Social Contract of RouiiMU*— But even more influ- 
ential and radical was the political philosophy of Rousseau. 
Utterly ignorant of the facts given modern scholars by anthropol- 
ogy and comparative politics, in his political theories Rousseau 
was wholly at the mercy of classical antiquity and a priori 
theory. Never having seen a "natural" man, he constructed 
him as he saw fit. And the result was a savage who was also a 
saint, for " coming from the hand of the Author of all things, 
everything is good." His saintliness, indeed, vanished, but only 
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liecftune lie lind become Icm a savAge And hud dcviiicd privftto 
property in land. CivilixAtion wai, therefore, a cume, And the 
wt»e mAn'» Ambition would be to free himself from itn dentructive 
inrtuenccd. 

Thi<i in the two Dijon emAyi. In the Sociai ContracI he quite 
nhAndomt thin poNition, lenveM hii huvukcm enjoying .the thin Air 
of theory, and neckii with sober Nennc to diMcover the real bAMin 
upon which the modern State may safely rent. 11 is search is no 
hmgcr for a " natural " man, but for practicable liberty and 
equality — the two virtues moMt prominent by their absence in 
the l*>ance of his day. Nor dots he any longer regard private 
property in land as evil ; it is rather asHumed as a fundamental 
fact in society. Kven his e(|uality is equality before the law. 
Hut one thing ho still hobU; " Man is born free, and everywhere 
he is in chainN." Freedom and equality were, he held, to bo 
gained by the recognition of the- -purely imaginary — fact that 
the State is the outcome of a compact between men, in which 
each "places in common his person and his whole power under 
the supreme direction of the general will." This corporate body 
thufi formed constituted the true sovereign. ICach citixen is A 
member of the sovereign. The will of this sovereign people is 
not only abiiolute, it is. though not always wiie, always right. 
It therefore muNt constitute the law, and if it allowed the king 
to reign, it would be only that he might prevent the clashing of 
individual interents. '1 bis is almmit the only concession Rousseau 
maken to the actual facts of political history. 

When he passes on to carry out thin general political concep- 
tion into actual life, his thought of necexiiity grew thoroughly 
priori "What in the gt»vernment? " he askN. "An inter- 
mediate body established between the sttbjects and the sovereign 
for their mutual correspondence, charged with the executitm of 
the laws And whh the nmhitenance of liberty, both civil and 
political.'* As the sovereign and the subjects wotdd be, accord* 
iiig to his philosophy, the same people, government cannot bo a 
distinct |K)litical entity. It is at thin point the revolutionary im« 
pliatticm in tma voidable. Strictly speaking, Kcnisxeau recognixes 
no contract between subjects and rulers. The latter are simply 
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Offafis of the people Itself, and may be dssmiffed at aiiy fnoment 
''It b contrzry/' says Rotssseao, "to the natore of the hody 
politic for the Mortreign to impose tspon itself a law which it 
can never change,'' Thtrtfort — though Rousseau hardly dares 
put it quite so distinctly — therefor^ a sovereign people may 
depose its servant king. 

But it must he rememhertd that Rousseau cared nothing for 
what we call a republic He scans even, sometimes, to prefer 
an elective aristocracy. But such an aristocracy would be only 
the servants o1 the people. Representative government he would 
not have; meetings should be held frequently, in whfcb every 
citizen should vote on every question, for the ''general will" 
alone is right Further, by pushing his theory of the infallibility 
of majorities and the subsequent subjection of the individual to 
the community, Rousseau at the same time that he preached this 
absolute democracy, preached — although he denied it — a demo- 
cratic despotism, "As nature gives each man,'' says he, "abso- 
lute power over his own limbs, so the social contract gives the 
body politic absolute power over its members and makes it 
the master of their possessions," There are to be, according to 
Rousseau, no checks upon this sovereign people except compul* 
§Cfry religion. The sovereign people should banish all those 
who say there i§ no salvation outside the Church and all those 
who say there is no God, 

In the light of modern political history it is not difficult to see 
the weakness in this theory of Rousseau, There never was any 
such compact between men, and civilization is not a curse, but a 
perpetuation of what in the main must be regarded as blessings. 
Popular sovereignty as he conceived of it is a chimera and a 
seductive fallacy. His demand that all citizens should take part 
in all deliberations would result either, as Voltaire prophesied, 
in anarchy, or, as the Revolution demonstrated, in the tyranny 
of the mob and the club. His disregard of minorities and his 
relentless subjection of the individual to the sovereign is not 
liberty. Indeed, his entire philosophy logically would end not in 
liberty, but in equality under a new sort of despotism. But 
after all this is admitted, there remains one magnificent thotigfat 
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^dit rttkmatity of iMieMy* Afid a rtUonal »ocifty could br 
tntuMid to iovfrtt it»clf. 

For i cottoiry (ti tht eondilbn of rmncf Ihlsi confrintbn, If 
tamrr utiivtmiitly Joln«d with iM)tiAl durt>ntrnt« mr«it( rvform or 
fTVolttliott THiU bf »tttr««drd iti urUmit thin itrrat priticU<t« 
4iffttiird tttfotiybottt Friitic«« nod itiHrrd In (tit W(4rki of o(hrr» 
ilitt»tt|tHoiK thf world* tiivf tils fftrM ultttiiricMtKr to Rouniiffiu. 
Hut Im* Ittii ytl a tiior« ttt»frir«t lmtK>H«nrr. Not only wms Hv a 
$»lt<tniiO|iltftr«l lt^avi»n, ttut to maiiy hv way iin all hut lti»t»lr«d 
IMrotttiti. M«n trifd to (ittt tiln rntlrv fH^UUrAl fto^r^l Inin of^fra- 
tino — and lln rvAtinrtUtu wrrr K(4>f*t>trrrf nttd Si. JuM^ and 
iu mlllrtittitttn wan th« Tf rror.*-" 7'A# Prtntk IfrtWulipi*,** l»y 
5Mlrr Muiktwi. 



CHAPTER V 

THE STATE AND THE GOVERNMENT 

IN the first chapter reference was made to the distinc- 
tion between the State and the Government. Wc 
are now in a condition to get a clearer idea of this 
distinction. The difference has f^een emphasized because 
of the coexistence of two contradictory theories of the 
State. When we use the word Government, from 
inveterate habit we give to it the Asiatic signification 
of repression and force. Several times in these lessons 
I have said that governing was only one of the func- 
tions of the State. In such statements I have had in 
view the Oriental idea of repression. Yet I have also 
used the word in an entirely different sense; I have 
made it include all sorts of state activity. Government 
is the only word in common use which expresses that 
idea. In this sense, the State governs in the main- 
tenance of libraries as well as in the punishment of 
crimes. In this sense, Government is the concrete 
embodiment and expression of the State. It is the 
State in action. 

(i) There are then two contradictory meanings to 
the word Government corresponding to the Western 
State and the Asiatic anti-State, respectively. In the 
anti-State, governing means the forcing of the people 
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to obey the niler. In the democratic State it meani 
the free and conMriou* activity of a self-conscious jHny 
pie. I have associated the anti-State with Asia because 
there it haa found most perfect exfiressir^i. The State, 
in the new sense, is only in process of attainment. In 
all actual States the two hostile principles are seeking 
expression, 

(2) ivjon after an anarchist had attempted the life 
of William L, Bismarck secured the pastiage of laws 
for putting down the socialist prripaganda. Having 
secured the necessary votes, the Chancellor remarked, 
** Now for the pig-sticking/'* In this remark Bismarck 
rqjfesented the anti-State of Germany, He exhibited 
a sf^rit which is insqiarable from an attempt U} govern 
by force. It is a siririt which in the West breeds revo- 
lutirm, assassination and anarchy; in the ICast it has 
tended to dehumanize a large part of the race, Ger- 
man citizens have been induced by this twutal challenge 
tT} vote in increasing numtjers for sricialist candirlates. 
Not that they believe in socialism. But in this way 
they may offer most effective re^i^tancc to the destruc- 
tive pfAky of their rulers. A Lond^iii wicialist said Ui 
me: "If we could but have two nv^nths of the Ger- 
man Emperor we would elect a socialist Hrnise of 
Commons/' The fact that socialism in Germany grows 
umler a p^^licy of rqiression shows that the German 
jieople think more of their State than they do of their 
rulera, 

(^) After the assassination of the Empress of Auf- 
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tria a consultation took place among the rulers of 
European States as to more effective methods for the 
suppression of anarchy. We can imagine that these 
rulers would look into the circumstances of the birth 
and education of the present known anarchists. It is 
said^ of the one in question, that he was born in a 
brothel, exposed by his parents, brought up by cruel 
keepers, having received kindly treatment at the hands 
of no human being. In adult manhood his character 
was not lovely, and he fell an easy prey to revolutionary 
propaganda. Now, if the rulers of Europe should con- 
sult together and adopt effective means for securing to 
every subject born in their States his natural right to 
kind and loving nurture, they would be building their 
States upon sure foundations, and incidentally they 
would be putting down anarchy. If, on the other hand, 
they lay plans for the destruction of adult anarchists 
in the pig-sticking spirit of the German Chancellor 
then these rulers of Europe are themselves enemies of 
their States. They are themselves anarchists of a far 
more dangerous* type than those whom they would 
destroy. 

(4) The anti-State is founded upon the assumption 
that some men are born to exercise authority over other 
men. Governments have in the main been founded 
upon this principle. The natural effect of this princi- 
ple is to destroy the moral basis of the State and to 
introduce universal anarchy. The natural tendency of 
governments has been to destroy the State. This ten- 
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dency hat been remted by organizationi of men pitted 
against the government* The State has been preserved 
and gradually built up out of forces hiherent in the 
people in opposition to the governments which have 
been bent upon their destruction* The State is founded 
upon the recognition of a moral law binding upon all 
the people. This law is not artificially and arbitrarily 
imposed ; it is recognized as a fact of human nature. 
The attempt to govern men by force does violence to 
the primary and universal moral sense* In the Orient 
resistance to the threatened anarchy of force has taken 
the form of caste* In the West resistance has more 
and more taken the form of conscious and voluntary 
association* 

(5) In i888p I attended the funeral of John Mande- 
ville at Mitchelstownr Ireland* Mandeville had been 
a political prisoner, and had died, as was alleged, from 
the effects of treatment received in prison. At that 
time Ireland was governed nominally by a strong Tory 
Ministry in England, which was pursuing a resolute 
|Kj|icy of coercion* The Tory Ministry was supported 
by the active cooperation of the Pojje of Rome, who 
had issued an order positively forbidding his Catholic 
subjects to engage in the " Boycott "* or the so-called 
" Plan of Campaign,"* which were the most effective 
weapons in the hands of the Irish National League for 
resistance to the English government. Ireland was 
really being governed by a voluntary association called 
a National League. It was already well understood 
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that the coercive policy was a failure. So said memtiers 
of the army of occupation, So said the editor of a 
1'ory paper in Ireland, who at the time was engaged in 
writing a history of the English occupation of Irelaml. 
But could not the most pcjwerful nation in the world 
bring into subjection a disarmed, i)Overty-strickcn, and 
feeble folk? Let six hundred years of English cffr>rt 
to govern Ireland and the present (1912) policy of 
the Liljeral government answer that question, England 
is to-day the most powerful government on earth 
because the government has at all times confronted 
unauthorized voluntary associations which would not 
be coerced. Democracy has come into the English Con- 
stitution by these unauthorized forces gaining control 
of, or beajming the Government, The Cabinet is itiielf 
an example of an unauthorized voluntary association 
which in course of time has gathered to itself the con- 
trol of legislation and administration. 

The modern State is strong accr^rding as It approaches 
the ideal of a voluntary assrxriation including all the fieo- 
pie. It is weak and tends to anarchy according as the 
idea of repression by brute force lingers in the mindf 
of citizens. 
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( HAPTKk V 

Hm itiit ittd tht Oovffttmtnl 

' Ami«lodiltiUe Liw^^Thc tititi SnclatUtU law brltiK ntity 
ftwt<e«l Un II twelve ttiotilli«5, Wfl«» fetipwprt In iHMd, uml t^fin\u in 

Intmtty tti tHHo it WHO mittiettt tn timke It tirftimtirtit, l)Ut< nl- 
UkiukH the liilli ftilmtD the i-tnu^p itivitift tmwrr to ntfiet the 
S'><:)t4liot4« wa4 cnrrlerl In the HrUhMrtit hy n tmjofity of (Uty- 
five, It wtt«» fltwily dropppil hy the (iovpfimiriit (JttH., il<uo) AtKi 
the Mhtl-SocliiUM Irtw tert«je<l to operate. Hie fthflmlonmetit of 
rorfrioti Wft* followe<l hy the full of Mlftitmnk ( Mttnh ijr, 
t^Oi <«tirt then it herntiie evident ihtit the (nn«e of hoth wrt« tin 
««Mte difference of opinion l»eiwf'en the Knipemr nnd his Chun- 
cpIW ati to the heM nietliod of drrtHn« wllh Soilrtj firoincrrtcy, 

the Kmperor wi<}hed to try Kichttrd l1flnt«Benrt*«i policy, when 
he met tUe revolted peauttnu of K^nrn und Kent with the hruve 
word«j, "/ «W// hi^ your hadft.** 

Ilionitirtli httd nlrendy tried (he e^peHment »nd w»<) tinUoflrd 
thrtt **it was of no n«»e, since <Jod Imd not hnplrtntrd In the 
wtifMnietnan the facnlly of conlentnienl.** 

lif-^jidrsj, the wruth of the crtpliaHM«» was a more «»prious thing 
for the State than the grnniMcD of the workin^jtnan. 

********* 

However, William It. wao not to he datntted. lie tiot otdy 
proposed an Inter national conKrpt9«» of lahori which aot^emhlcdi 
nnd did good work« hnt he can^^ed a Sunday hill to he hrfnight 
into the UeichMag, securing to the worker «», with some encrp- 
tions, Sunday rest for the whole twenly-f(»ur hours, besides sijt 
clear days holiday In the yeari 

3«S 
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The new imperial policy was to veil large and generous con- 
cessions under a guise of savage threats, uttered in a tone of 
relentless autocracy. 

But the Social Democrats accepted the first as only the due of 
the people, and used the second as a means of obtaining further 
sympathy for their cause. 

The concessions referred to were the act for the insurance 
of workingmen against old age and disablement from sickness 
or accident, by means of a combination of the workmen, the 
employer and the state. 

This act has been a great success. Other acts for the pro- 
tection of the lives and health of the working-classes, and for the 
regulation of the relations between journeymen, apprentices and 
their masters, followed. Since April, 1894, no children under 
thirteen can be employed in factories, and only above that age 
in cases where elementary education is not obligatory on the 
parents. Women cannot be made to work more than eleven 
hours a day nor for a month after giving birth to a child. 

But the ameliorating effect of these concessions was de- 
stroyed and the Social Democratic movement stimulated by 
the splenetic speeches which the emperor thought fit to make 
about this time. 

But his speech to the recruits of the Foot Guards at Potsdam 
outdid everything he had hitherto said in its almost brutal ex- 
travagance. ''You have, my children, sworn allegiance to me. 
That means that you have given to me body and soul. You have 
only one enemy and that is my enemy. With the present Social- 
ist agitation I may order you — which God forbid — to shoot 
down your relatives, your brothers, and even your parents, and 
then you must obey me without a murmur.''— "i^fiMfMi/ Register," 
1S91, pp. 280-282. 

The answer to these imprudent attacks came in the form of a 
mute remonstrance on the part of the people, who gave a vote 
in 1893 ^or the Social Democrat program of no less than i,7S6,- 
7j8 — more than seventeen times as numerous as that of 1871. 

And thus William I., instead of effecting the end of suppress- 
ing the Social Democratic Agitation, very considerably stimu- 
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Ui«4 it, And iin^if#4 m>l a UhU his mui:li pri/i^d prediige.^ 
//#«ilA, in " C0Hl0mp0rnfy Hmm,'* Oil,, ti^, 

* BP)rMlllngr*-A boycoU U a combinRfion Atfainit a Und- 
lord, A irAdetimiin, •mploycr, or oilwr ptfr(»oii, io craw social or 
btuin«(>() feUuuw^ with binii Atid U^ induc« uditfrii fo withhold 
liAvhig ri}|AUoii<» with him> 

It U fili»o u^tfd in Mi'<^<^tn«nt(i| not to m«0 certAin Articjeii, or 
lfi« Articl^A of A CArtAin munufActiirer* on the ground thAt they 
Hiivtf heen prodnwd in WAy« or under conditions condemned hy 
the pArties dlctAting the boycott. 

The word U derived from the mmt of CAptAfn Hoycoit (some. 
iUn»^ written RoycA(t), who wft(i« in iHHo, living At Umgh 
MA:»k Hoiise, County MAyo, Ireland, a« I And Agi^nt to (^rd 
Itrme, An Irish nohleniAn. 

'Ihe poputation of ttie region for miles Around resolved to 
liAve nothing to do with hinii And as far a« post»ihl0 to prevent 
Any one else frmn hftving Anything to do with him. His life 
AppAAred to he in dAnger — he had to claim police protection. 
f r f To prevent civil WAr the Authorities Imd to send a force 
of soldiers, And Captain lioycott's hnrvecits were brought in, 
guArded AlwAy« by the little army, 

Thi« proceeding was the origin of the word, And Its origin hA« 
undoubtedly contributed to the prejudice whi^h the court ferls 
iowArd Acu cAlled by thiti UAme, The idea of the courts ha« 
uniformly been thAt the word impli<^d lAwles»s violence, or whAt 
led directly to itr— lilisf, " Hmyilnp^dia of Soml H^form,** 

*Tb« Man of Campalfrif The PIau of CAmpAign in Ire- 
land WAS orgAni^ed in iHHO, And was sut»tAint^d And encourAged 
by the members of the NAtiouAl league, chielly in the Lug- 
gacurren, Mitchetstown, Pon^otiby, U'tirAdy, lirooke, And I^Ader 
estAte«, 

In AAch eA«A the tenAUts, After presenting their ^^nmud^ re- 
gArding A reduction of rent, the Amount of back rent they Are 
willing to pAy, And other conditions, if they mec^c with a re- 
fusAl, plAce the sum they consider i\i\e U\ a common purse, 
which id ciHumitted to the custody of a trustee, u^uAlly either 
• politiciAu or A priest. 
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The trustee notifies his willingness to settle with the land- 
lord on the terms that have been concerted, expressing the 
determination otherwise to use the fund in defending the tenants 
against eviction or vexatious legal proceedings and in support 
of the evicted. 

The landlords formed a corporation, or league, for the pur- 
pose of combating the Plan of Campaign by advancing money 
to embarrassed landlords and working vacant farms from which 
the tenants have been evicted. They also organized a subsid- 
ing emergency committee, which undertook to furnish tenants 
or care-takers for evicted farms, and sheriff's deputies to enforce 
writs of ejectment. In some cases new tenants were imported 
from the Protestant districts." — "Appleton's Cyclopedia Annual/' 
1888, Great Britain, p, jp^ 



CIIAPTKR VI 
VOLUNTARY AMOCIATION 

A I JO VIC all countries America U the home of ((ov- 
ernmeiU \)y voluntary auMKriationr Our Vir- 
gifiiatm came tor the mont part liecauKe they wanted 
to come. So lonjf a» there were attcmptn to govern 
them hy reprehnion there were reliellionH and manifeM 
lendencieH to anarchy* Left to manage their affairs in 
their r>wn way the colony l)ecamc »tron({ and proH|)er- 
om«, The town meclhig or|<ani/ed on lioard the May- 
flower iH Init a type of tluniKandH of similar act« 
where a K^'^mp of friendn and neighUirn have ((one into 
the wilderneHM to plaiit a clinrch, or have organi/^ed a 
new township, a school dintrict, or a county, Anicri- 
cum have by couKciouH volition organized all their 
governments, local and general^ 

(i) Voluntary movement has for the numt part 
outrun formal legal authority, Iowa may he taken aH 
a type of what haK happened in many placcK, The State 
wai founded hy |)er>plc who crohHed the MinMiKMippi in 
violation of law, a<lopted for thenbelven a Hyntem of 
local government, aful took poHHCsnion of the land yet 
uuHurveyed hy the Federal government. If) each neigh- 
lx)rlu)od minute regulationn were adopted securing to 
each '^iettler^' an equitable share of both w(x>ded and 
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prairie lands. They created a system of registration 
and conveyance of titles to lands which still belonged 
to the United States government. When Congress 
threatened eviction the settlers threatened secession. 
In course of time all the property rights which had 
grown up under the voluntary associations were recog- 
nized as legal. This continent has been occupied and 
its governments organized by the free will of the 
people. 

( 2 ) The greatest strength and the greatest weakness 
of the American State comes from the training of the 
people in free and voluntary association.^ The move- 
ment for Independence was strong according as it 
secured the free and voluntary support of the people 
of the Thirteen Colonies, During the War the Con- 
tinental Congress was comparatively strong since the 
people gave it voluntary support. After the War it 
collapsed, disowned by the people. The new Constitu- 
tion was the result of a voluntary movement among 
the citizens. The general government has been strong 
according as the conviction has prevailed that it is an 
organization for the better fulfillment of their wishes. 
It has been weak according as the conviction has pre- 
vailed that it represents coercion in all our school dis- 
tricts, townships, towns, cities, counties. States, as 
well as the general government. All effective strength 
rests upon the belief that the government is an agency 
for the accomplishment of desirable ends. The man 
who feels that he is a subject from compulsion is a 
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natural enemy to the government and ii hence a n^nsrce 
of weakneKft to it, The fitrfcction of strength ii 
reached when all the i>eoi)le have a iui>reme intercut in 
the State with iti varioui branchci, an being the one 
Society which includes thetn all, and in capable of 
reffxmding to every righteous dcmaml 

(3) Uut in America, ai perhapn in almost no other 
country, hai government tieen weakened l>y voluntary 
aiiikKiati^mf which do not include all the i)eople, Polit- 
ical particn are voluntary aKH^K'iationH and one {Kilitical 
|)arty cannot include all the |)eople.' It iipoHsible, how- 
ever, for the party Kyntr tn, an an agency for Kc^cking 
a wine |K>licy of government, to ho reprcnent the whole 
pet>{)le, that all the i>cot)le may be served and the SUite 
fftrengthened. Hut with the advent of the ** Spoil* Sys- 
tem " intf> American iK)litic«, the party ban tended to 
become an aHK^xriation of a few citi/.cni who gain con- 
trol of government and exndhc itM powers for the 
private gain of the few. Through the party machine 
which ift inseparable from the Kpoils syHtcm in party 
pr)liticii, the people sufTer at the hatuU of the few, and 
the g<r>vernment in correspondingly weakened,* 

All except extreme anarcluHtH concede that the 
pf)lice ought to i)e controlled by the one annociation 
including all the per^ple. Yet in Arnertca a connidcrable 
|)art of the |K>tice busineMM has gone into the bands of 
private associations, A government carmot allow the 
|K)iice Imsiness to drift out of its hamls and still l)e hi 
the true sense a governntent. 
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(4) I have already referred to tfae growth of private 
business corporations whidi encroach upon the fidd of 
government. Professor Jevons, in view of the many 
powers which in one way or another control us, refers 
to the ^^State as among the least of the powers to 
which we are subject/' If this could be said in Eng- 
land it is even more applicable in America. Our State 
surely is complicated enough at best. We cannot per- 
mit private dominion to be added without its weakening 
the State. 

Associations of employers of labor and the associa- 
tions of laborers include only a minority of the people^ 
yet they become organized and pitted against eadi other. 
These private organizations tend to usurp the powers 
of government and threaten the safety of the State. 
The industrial revolution involves increased power of 
association. This means increased power in the State. 
The State being the one association including all the 
people cannot safely permit itself to be over-shadowed 
by any minor association or group of associations. 

Notwithstanding the well-known fact that our State 
is itself a product of voluntary association formed in 
comparatively recent times, yet, because we give to the 
agents of the State the name government, there is a 
strong race tefidency in case of any apparent conflict 
between State awl citizen or private association to side 
against the government. We still look upon the agoits 
of this association into which we have solemnly entered 
as in a sense our enemy, as something to be dreaded. 
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When our leginlaturei meet we tremble; when they 
adjourn we breathe easier. So long as the people 
believe that their governments are dangerous, they are 
likely to t>e dangerous. It requires long and patient 
training to attain both the realization and the fact of a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
The recent agitation in favor of the referendum, the 
initiative, and recall as well as the direct election of the 
Senate by popular vote may be considered a phase of 
this training. 
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form a certain party are men of liberal ideas and just principles, 
their leaders will of course not go so far to oppress the minority 
as they would if their constituents were narrow-minded and reck- 
less of moral restraint. — " The Relations Between Freedom and 
Responsibility in the Evolution of Democratic Government," by 
Arthur Twining Hadley, pp. 19-21, 

4 Community Effort — Man, as Aristotle has well said, is a 
political animal. His power of forming communities in which 
the individual shall be subordinated to the interests of the group, 
is one of his most distinctive qualities. His power of forming 
free communities, in which each individual shall by his own judg- 
ment direct his efforts to a public end, is a characteristic yet 
more distinctive; and this form of social organization gives him 
his greatest strength. But if self-government is not used enough 
to promote the resources of the community as a whole, but to 
divert those resources into individual channels, it becomes a 
source of weakness instead of strength whether that weakness 
come in the form of enervation, as in Greece and Italy, or of 
incapacity for discipline, as in Poland, or of ambition and mis- 
directed organization, as in France under the old regime. — Ibid, 
pp. 146-147^ 



QVBtTIONI POK RBVIBW. PART VI 

/, tt^hy ijf fftan a political animal f What art titt 
charactmstics of tht Asiatic State f Of the W extern 
Staitf Are moral oblij/ations etiualf ll'lty i> there no 
common morality in Ajtiaf It hat ijf caste f 

9. Why has the West been pronressive and the Hast 
non-proyressivef Can there be democracy unthout a 
common recognition of a supreme moral lawf tllty 
does a belief in fjmfernment by force tend to destroy 
(jovernmentf lt*hy are people prejudiced Of/ainst f/ov- 
eminent f Why do men fear majorities? What i.s the 
chief rif/ht of minorities f 

jf, II* hat is the meaning of l.aissea I' aire f J low did 
the term come to be applied to the State f How has the 
theory tended to n^eatien democracies? llluit is the 
moxt difficult business the State has attempted? It on* 
has l.aissea Poire teachiuff been reinforced Ity private 
f/reedf lllty tune the Sxi^i.ss escaped from orffanir.ed 
private f/reedf (Jive illustrations of Swiss municipal 
enterprise, 

,/. Ultich comes earlier, individual or public ctm- 
sciousness? Why does individual consciousness intra 
duce confusion in the State? Could modern democracy 
exist without the consciousness of the individual? (iive 
llobbes* contract theory of the State, Did ItobbcA 
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admit that the State was at war with the individual f 
Is a government by force necessarily at war with the 
individual? What was the political creed of Rousseaut 

5. What does government mean in the Asiatic Anti- 
State f In the Western democracy? Why has socialism 
increased in Germany? How could European rulers 
put down anarchy? How do they produce anarchy? 
In cases of attempts to govern by force do voluntary 
organizations of the people tend to preserve the State? 
Did the Irish League strengthen the English State? 
What were the chief provisions of the Anti-Socialistic 
Law of Germany? What was the '' Plan of Campaign '* 
in Ireland in 1886? What is the present political status 
of Ireland? 

6. How was the American State formed? How 
does voluntary association strengthen the State? Do 
voluntary associations, including only a part of a 
people, tend to weaken a democracy? Why? What 
is the effect of the Spoils system? Of private police? 
Of monopolistic corporations? 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

1. The slow growth of public opinion as a reaction 
against the unrighteousness of rulers. 

2. Majorities and the substitutes for majorities in 
deciding questions of government. 

$. The Laissez Paire theory in Economics and 
Politics. 
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4. Man viffiUM Ihi SlaU, Riichiys nply to Spffutr 

5. Th^ conlract Ituory of the Slate, Hobbes, Locke, 
R0u$$eoH, 

6. yotuntary auociation; im a Despotism and in a 
Pemacra^y, 

J. The workings of the referendum and recall in the 
Uniied States. 



PART VII 

Education in the Democratic State 

CHAPTER I 
THE SPARTAN STATE 

ALL governing is by means of education and train- 
ing. In the anti-State education is based upon 
force. Such education tends to destroy certain faculties 
and to abnormally develop others. It tends to make 
of the subject a machine, and to render him a victim 
of superstition and erroneous beliefs. In the anti-State, 
governing involves lying and deception. In the true 
State education has a wholly different meaning. In 
the anti-State what we call education tends to destroy 
the characteristic qualities of man and reduce him to 
the condition of a brute. It is education in ignorance ; 
a forced acceptance of error. The true State assumes 
that there is in human reason a natural preference for 
the truth; that in a free and unforced exercise of the 
faculties truth tends to prevail, that error requires the 
continued support of brute force; that the attempt to 
give to truth the support of brute force is a negation of 
reason, and results in the substitution of error. Truth 
cannot be maintained by an appeal to force; error can 
not be maintained in any other way. This is the funda- 

402 
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nicntnl didtinction hctwccn the State ntul the anti-Stntc; 
l)ctwecn A Koveniment bniiecl upon reason nn<l a K<)vcrti- 
ment hnned upon force. In the State, authority rcMtn 
upcm will fttul not upon force. lM)rcc may he used an 
a nunor agency in the proccMH of education, npphrd 
cltielly to the abnormal or rudimentary man. 

( t) In the development of the modern State, Sparta 
hoUU an important place. It in the cme (treek State 
which endured for many centuricit with little change, 
and whoHc hii^tory han been fully written and widely 
rend, (irote upeakH of LycurgUN an *'the founder of a 
warlike brotherhood, rather than the law-giver of a 
jH>litical community."* The State wan emphatically a 
training Mchool for all the citixcnn, men, women and 
children, l*he State became the footer parent of the 
hifant, and from infancy to old age the citi/en remained 
in the training-Hchool of the brotherhood. 

It nhould be undcrntood that that which conntituted 
the ideal Spartan State included only a Mmall fraction 
of the people. The IVricrci, who held and worked a 
portion of the landw, were freemen, and at the name 
time the MubJectH of the Spartan State, while the 
llelotK, who worked the entatcH of the Spartan«, were 
slavefi, and conntituted the great body of the poptda- 
tion. The Spartan State which ban had Huch an inlly- 
cncc upon utate-building in ICurope i« the "brother- 
hood" itnelf, the subject peoples being only Incidentally 
involved. 

( j) It is dilTicult for the victim of AMiatic philosophy 
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Sme as Sj^Qirtat 1^ if lore 0:1217 tnoH ti^ imif>>rai 

i5tr<jr^«' ztA r^xx[K ^m^^% tbaoi trttt* ior^ot. 13j« 

«{:f v^ lit a j«n <.i lilt ^^fu^^^yji'A^ 753(t fo-^^flawlKiK^i 
cccnrrscuorf eocrrr^saot, icjri er-cnr wcoAcr <rf il ira* 
triscxA **rj ^rxr/ptvi tiit trjcasa^uD ^srjtawat m iM own 
lit acrrf vrxu^rr*^ SpurUi eti-irr-rf i»ri: lrf:it dwo^ tor 
5iT txrr!.-rtri«^. i^waciK: j^jt *^v >jKJ5f a tbat it ga<r3?ataJ5>»l 
iidtr-jbe:: lie tgjcrit -cf liit i^tr-^j^iierfiicicid. H5j*« iraf 
IK.' ch^iHrjc:;, i: ^tit AtiKrit: tienwu icft*^ rriioj> atti4 titfl/' 
yfxzfi. Extrr 2at2rf.ier 'vf *^ 2:j<rvSieriiv>€ iftas^ a rwlcr 
anrf fTnerr rraerdiiss' iw^ift a imVr^rt^ Zlutrr ioxt. it a^ VMC- 

Bni-Kn:!5 ^f ^Sat Sistnza, h::tir^. > tiet it iter an4 

5s5«ai5t:t for Krarrr tnrjL ^tit tm^'IT tc fut jiwiplt. Jv-r^ 
'intt Stafr tat isrx*t imr «r»n:i^t. amr w& tt xjt ' . 100 asf 
loer -vTT. TiiE StaK: -vii^ aesr^.ivrf ;» ir^jc itk tfacre 

Statg ir ilE Ifimoi tiie sang- nsnaiatrx iisft 1«m: floauleit^ 

Tje 5n^rram iul iix isxn 1:. "iiiiiic a -vsill atpgaaflofi die 
nrr Tierr 'imcv -vniert :fTi?a*' irr«en|rti. irr. ^Tueif 
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wall w«« com|x>sei(l of living men animated by a cum- 
niQct •f>iril. Any other dependence would liave been 
death to tlie State. 

(3) Historians remark u|)on the long duration of 
the Spartan Con^^titution. The fact is the Spartans 
would not trust themselves to written bws. Grote states 
that all premeditated statutes were interdicted. ^' When 
disputes are to be settled or judicial interference is 
required, the magistrate is to decide from his own sense 
of equity; that the magistrate will not depart from 
ti)e establtslied customs and recognized |Mir|x>scs of the 
city, is presumed from the iKrrsonal discipline which he 
and the select body to which he belongs have under- 
gone/' The laws of the State consiste<l only in custom 
and the ^recognized pur|)oses'' of the Brotherhood. 
For the enforcement of these laws they depended 
entirely upon the training of the citizen. 

But the Spartan BrotherluxKl was itself a ruler. It 
rule<l over ten or twenty times its own numl>er of peo* 
pie of tlie same race> part of them freemen, |)art of 
them slaves. Its sua^ess as a ruler is no less remark- 
able than its success as a self-governing Brotherh<K>d.* 
Thft Spartan subjects* lx)th slave and free, were spirited 
peo|)le. They had minds of their own. Naturally, it 
would seem, they were difficult to govern. It is well 
to recall here Sir Henry Maine's contention that mon- 
archy is the easy an<l natural form for all government. 
Will any one mention an instance in history where so 
difficult a task in the ruling of sul)ject |>eople$ by a 
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monarchy has been crowned with success for so long a 
period ? We have a right to assume timt it was because 
the Brotherhood governed itself through education and 
discipHne, that it was enabled for five hundred years 
to secure the hearty cooperation of its subjects. The 
training which the ruler received as a member of the 
Brotherhood fitted him to meet the varied needs of the 
subjects outside the association. 

When the Spartans undertook to rule over peoples 
whom they had conquered they utterly failed. They 
could rule themselves and their immediate subjects 
through a self-imposed discipline. In defense of the 
State they were invincible. They could not impose 
their rule upon other States, 

In its mere form of government Sparta was not 
democratic. It is usually described as an oligarchy. 
But we cannot too often remind ourselves that the mod- 
ern democratic State is not a mere form of government. 
It may assume any form the people want, In the evo- 
lution of the modern State, Sparta holds an important 
place, because it is an early instance of the expression 
by the State of the common purposes of a Brotherhood, 
Greece is in a sense the birthplace of the European 
theory of government, and Sparta is the most con- 
spicuous instance of a successful Grecian State, 



•UPPLBIIBNTARY RBADXNO 

CHAPTER 1 

Tht BpartAfi Butt 

* L«wt and DItclpUtit of LycttrfUti— Lycuri^us (or th« 
tndividiml to whom this syjitrm in owintt. wtmcvrr he wam) in 
the foutiiicr of a warlike hrotherhootl rathrr than the lawgiver 
of a political cotitmitnity ; hin hrethrrti live together like bees 
in a hive (to borrow a Kimile from IMutnrch), with all their 
feetitigi implicated Ih the common wenlth, and divorced from 
hoUKe and home. Tar from contemplating the society as a 
whole, with its multifarious wants and liahilttieft^ he interdicts 
beforehand, by one of the three primitive Rhetree, all written 
laws that is to say, all formal and premeditated enactments on 
any special subjecti When disputes are to be settled or Judicial 
interference is required, the magistrate is to decide from his 
own sense of equity; that the magistrate will not depart from 
the established customs and recognii:ed purposes of the city, is 
presumed from the personal discipline which he and the select 
body to whom he belongs, have undergone. 

It is this select txidy, maintained by the labor of others, over 
whom Lycurgus exclusively watches, with the provident eye of 
a trainer^ for the purpose of disciplining them into a state of 
regimental preparation, single minded obedience, and bodily 
efhciency and endurance, so that they may be always lit and 
ready for defense, for conquest and for dominion. 

The parallel of the t>ycurgean institutions is to be found In 
the Republic of Plato, who approver the Spartan principle of 
select guardians carefully trained and administering the com- 
munity at discretion: with this momentous dilTerence indeed, 
that tlie Spartan character formed by Lycurgus is of a low type, 
rendered savage and fierce by exclusive and overdone bodily 
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disctpline — destitute even of the elements of letters — im- 
mersed in their own narrow specialties, and taught to despise 
all that lay beyond — possessing all the qualities requisite to 
procure dominion, but none of those calculated to render do- 
minion popular or salutary to the subject; while the habits and 
attributes of the guardians, as shadowed forth by Plato, are 
enlarged as well as philanthropic, qualifying them to govern for 
purposes protective, conciliatory and exalted. 

Both Plato and Aristotle conceive as the perfection of society 
something of the Spartan type — a select body of equally privi- 
leged citizens, disengaged from industrious pursuits, and sub- 
jected to public and uniform training. Both admit (with 
Lycurgus) that the citizen belongs neither to himself nor to his 
family, but to his city; both at the same time note with regret, 
that the Spartan training was turned only to one portion of 
human virtue — that which is called forth in a state of war. — 
"History of Greece," by George Grote, Vol. II., pp, 189- jqj. 

' Individuality. — He who lets the world, or his own portion 
of it, choose his plan of life for him, has no need of any other 
faculty than the ape-like one of imitation. He who chooses his 
plan for himself, employs all his faculties. He must use observa- 
tion to see, reasoning and judgment to foresee, activity to gather 
materials for decision, discrimination to decide, and when he 
has decided, firmness and self-control to hold to his deliberate 
decision. And these qualities he requires and exercises exactly 
in proportion as the part of his conduct which he determines 
according to his own judgment and feelings is a large one. 

It is possible that he might be guided in some good path, 
and kept out of harm's way, without any of these things. But 
what will be his comparative worth as a human being? It really 
is of importance, not only what men do, but also what mamier 
of men they are that do it Among the works of man, which 
human life is rightly employed in perfecting and beautifying, 
the first in importance surely is man himself. 

Supposing it were possible to get houses bmh, com grown, 
battles fought, causes tried, and even churches erected and 
prayers said, by machinery — by automatons in faoman form — 
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it w<^uld be « contiderftble loud to exchnngc for thene automatonft 
even the men and women who at prenrnt inhabit the more civil- 
ised part» of the world, and who aniurrdly are but atarved 
ipeclmeni of what nature can and will produce. 

Human nature it not a machine to be built after a model, 
and «et to do exactly the work preacribed for it, but a tree, 
which require* to grow and develop it»elf on all »ide(i, accord* 
ing to the tendency of the inward forced which make it a living 
thing,—" On Ubirly;' by John Sluurl Mill, pf, //j, //f 

• Tht Itrtngth of Dtmocrttk Oovtrnmfiit— By no one 

hA» the itrength of democratic government in iti repreientative 
form been no ably net forth as by John Stuurt Mill, who dcHned 
it a« that form in which "the whole proplc, or nome numerou* 
portion of them, exercine the governing power through deputiei 
periodically elected by them«elvcii." I'here in no dilViculty in 
iihowing, he aimerts, that the ideally be«t form of government li 
that in which the luprente controlling power in the laHt resort h 
vested in the entire aggregate of the community, every citixen 
not only having a voice in the exercine of that ultimate sov- 
ereignty, but at leu At occunionully called on to take an actual part 
in the governnient, by the perional diticharge of some public 
function, local or general. The only government, he continues, 
which ean fully s^tiiify the exigencies of the nocial state is one 
in which the whole people participate, and the degree of participa* 
titm should everywhere be as great as the general degree of im- 
provement of the community will allow, and ultimately all should 
be admitted to a share in the sovereign power of the utate, So 
far as the welfare of the community is concerned the superiority 
of popular government, Mill goes on to soy, rests ui)on two 
principles of as universal truth and applicability as any general 
pro|)Okition which can be laid down respecting human ofTairs. 

The first is that the rights and Interest of the individual can 
cmly be safeguarded when he is able to *Stand up** for them 
himself; the second is that the general prosperity attains a higher 
degree and is more widely difTused in proportion tt) the amount 
and variety of the personal energies enlisted in promoting Itn^ 
** inlroduflhn to Polilkal .SVi>h«y/' by Jam^s HUiford Uarnfr, 



CHAPTER II 



THE ATHENIAN! 



SPARTA was a State devoted to the narrow purpose 
of producing a |>erfect physical man adapted to the 
functions of war. It produced no artists of note, f» 
poets, historians, or philosophers. It is Sjiartan history 
as seen through the eyes of Athenians that has tended 
mightily to give direction to the politics of modem 
Euroi)e, The Athenians admired the Si>artan State* 
and with Sparta as a m^xlel they sought to express the 
true philos^^phy of the State, 

(i) Xenophon had good reason to admire Sparta, 
On a certain night, in the heart of Asia, a thousand 
miles from the sea, he found himself in company with 
ten thousand Greeks, mostly Spartans, surrounded by 
innumerable hr>sts of enemies, and with all the generals 
of the Greeks treacherously slain. Yet in those des- 
perate straits, the Greeks having held an extemporized 
town meeting in the early morning, appointed new geti' 
erals, organized a plan of campaign and accomplished 
the nvjst remarkable retreat in all history. If the Ten 
Thousand Greeks had been victims of a government by 
force, they would have been as helpless as were the 
Asiatic soldiers. They had the discipline of the 
Brotherhood, and hence they were invincible. So 

412 
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impreHHctl \vn« Xenophon with the m\yfvh trainluu of 
the Simrtrtiw that he wrote a political novel in which 
he represented Cynw the tlreat as lieinR snhjectecl to 
Spartan traininif. and hy means of hU Cyrof^OiUiia 
sought to teach hU countrymen, the Athenians, how A 
statesnian shonUI be etlucated. 

{j) FollowlnR the wrltlngH t>f Xenophon are the 
jjrent works of Plato and Aristotle, who have ever 
since Inren teachers of the race. It is witle t)f the mark 
to suppose that these Rreat philosophers followetl in 
any narrow sense the teachings of Sparta, They had 
A minute knowledge of the structure of all the Slates 
of the |>eriod, Aristotle names more than a hundred 
\vlu)se constitutions he had carefully studleil Among 
them the Spartan State supplied the ntost alnnulant 
illustrative matter. ICsiieclally is it imiK^rtant, In that 
it furnished the model for a State foiuuled upon the 
friendly cooperation of the citixens. lUtt in the hands 
of the Athenian philosophers the scope of the Hrother- 
hood is infinitely enlarged and alms at the perfection 
of man In his complete nature. 

The (Greeks saw distinctly the ct^ntrast l)etween a 
despotic Rovernment ami a true State. Aristotle says. 
" Many seem to think a desj^otlc jf«>vernment Is a |)olit- 
ical one. and what they would not allow to he Just or 
proper If exercised over themselves, they will not blush 
to exercise over others; . . , Hut a despotic power Is 
absurd. excejU only where Nature has framed the one 
|>arty for dominion, the other for sulH^rdination,"* A 
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truly political State, according to Aristotle, cannot be 
a despotic State. It is a society for the mutual exchange 
of services. In such a State there is no place for a 
conflict between the individual and the State. In the 
writings of both Aristotle and Plato, the State has z 
care even for the unborn child. It has a care for the 
training of the citizen from infancy to old age. Right 
conduct is secured by right education; not by pains 
and penalties. 

Plato's Republic and Aristotle's Treatise on Govern- 
ment are treatises upon education quite as distinctively 
as upon politics. In the view of those authors, politics 
and education are one and the same. The State is the 
product of education. The business of the State is the 
training and the exercise of the citizens in the practice 
of virtue. Plato and Aristotle were both preachers of 
righteousness. They lived at a time when the glory 
was departing from their city. War and conquests 
were resulting in the formation of despotic govern- 
ment. They who had' been free were becoming wonted 
to despotism. The philosophers, being also patriots, 
wished to point out a better way; to call attention to 
the one only way for the preservation of the State. 
That way was to preserve the Brotherhood and unite 
all classes by bonds of mutual service. ''Our object 
in the construction of the State," says Plato, "is the 
greatest happiness of the whole, and not of any one 
class." 

(3) But the Grecian States were not to be saved by 
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the ^' fooHshncM of preaching/' DcHpotlnmH flouriHhed, 
and the States became an easy prey to the Romans. 
There is reason to believe that (Irecian learning had a 
salutary effect upon the Romans; that Roman politics 
were made more humane, more just, through (Jreck 
education. Grecian learning also profoundly affected 
the teachings of the Christian Church. It was, how- 
ever, only at the end of the Middle Ages that the whole 
of European Christendom was baptized anew with Gre- 
cian learning. As stated in a former chapter, this was 
at a time when despotism in Church and State was 
being fastened upon the peoples of Europe, And then 
it was that sermons against despotic rule preached by 
Greek philosophers more than two thousand years 
earlier had great effect in arousing Europe to revolt, 

Sir Thomas More's Utopia was written in 1515, soon 
after the discovery of the New World, and at the begin- 
ning of the Reformation. In this lK)ok we see heathen 
Greece in a supposed island in heathen America set to 
rebuke Christian Europe for its cruelty, injustice anci 
tyranny, Utopia is a transcript of JMato's Republic, 
with many additions and variations. More did not 
admit slavery into his State, except in a limited way. 
and chiefly for disciplinary purposes. Utopia was a 
Brotherhood of all the people; no class was recognized 
as by nature rulers over other classes. The contrast 
between Utopia and the Greek State is most striking 
in the place given to war. In Utopia war is a dishonor- 
able l)usiness.* It it became necessary for purposes 
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of defense, it was to be put into the hands of mer- 
cenaries, or those not yet trained to a high standard of 
morality. The Greeks were wanting as to any broad 
humanitarian spirit. Utopia on the contrary recog- 
nized a mission to the world. It proposed to conquer 
the world not by force but by moral and political train- 
ing. It breathed the broad, catholic spirit of a " Par- 
liament of Religions," and a " Federation of Man." 

(4) Sir Thomas More and the Greeks were at one 
in that they founded the State upon the will of a peo- 
ple who recognized no man as master. They are alike 
in that they repudiated force as the foundation of the 
State, and in its stead placed moral and religious train- 
ing. Aristotle had much to say about the government 
of slaves; yet he distinguishes sharply the relation of 
the slave to the master, from the relation of the citizen 
to the powers that be in the State. In the State there 
is no yielding to force : there is yielding only to reason.' 
A despotic State he called an absurdity. 

It should be noticed that what the Greeks called the 
the State («rfA«), or city, was composed chiefly of the 
select body formed into a brotherhood. This might 
take organic form either as monarchy, aristocracy, or 
democracy. Whatever the form it continued to be a 
brotherhood. As soon as it became a despotism, the 
State was destroyed. Yet this Brotherhood held sub- 
ject peoples, both slaves and freemen. In Morels 
Utopia the brotherhood is expanded so as to include 
all the people. The State among the Greeks was a ml- 
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w(( body. It cnrrenpontU more nearly to what wc 
nlunild call the government. But viewed as a gov^ 
ernment it was despotic. That \n, it exercised aiitlior- 
ity over subject!. It imposed its own authority. 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
CHAPTER 11 

The Athenians 

^ The Ethics of Government— Among the Iberians, a war- 
like nation, they fixed as many columns upon a man's tomb as 
he had slain enemies; and among different nations different 
things of this sort prevail, some of them established by laws, 
others by custom. Probably it may seem too absurd to those 
who are willing to take this subject into their consideration, 
to inquire whether it is the business of a legislator to be able to 
point out by what means a State may govern and tyrannize 
over its neighbors, whether they will or not; for how can that 
belong either to the politician or legislator which is unlawful? 
For that cannot be lawful which is done not only justly, but 
unjustly also; for a conquest may be unjustly made. But we 
see nothing of this in the arts, for it is in the business neither 
of the physician nor the pilot to use either persuasion or force, 
the one to his patients, the other to his passengers; and yet 
many seem to think a despotic government is a political one, 
and what they would not allow to be just or proper if exercised 
over themselves, they will not blush to exercise over others; for 
they endeavor to be wisely governed themselves, but think it of 
no consequence whether others are so or not But a despotic 
power is absurd, except only when nature has framed the one 
party for dominion* the other for subordination; and therefore 
no one ought to assume it over all in general* but those only 
which are the proper objects thereof, thus no one should hunt 
men either K>r food or sacrifice, but what is fit for those pur- 
poses and these are wild animals which are eatable. — ''Aris^ 
tctU on Cx>t^rnm^nt,^ Aforiey^s Unk'^smi Ubrmry, Book FII, 

4» 
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* Utopian Idta of War*— Thi^x Avipt^i witr an a vrt-y \ni^iti\ 
tiilhMi MtHl wtiicti, to Ui« rcMfoHcti (if iMiniHft imUirp, In iitoni 
|i»-««'Hni«(1 liy ftiPii tlmti liy utiy miri of l»f<*m|pi, I'liry, lit oiM^'^ltliMi 
to \Up 4i*tiitmftiU of atmo^t nit odirr tinMoo<4, tititik f)m( Hipro Im 
nottiltt^ ttiofp litKlofloHH tlmo tti(* fflory timt \n unUmi \iy wnf. 
AihI ihptptntp thoMKti tttcy MCi MMom tt}ritiii(<lvc<i tlnily Ui milliMry 
cti(ihl4iiM Afid till! (lUi'lption of WAff Iti wttlctt tiot ofity their oipit 
liMt Uti>tr wom(*ti likewise Mr« tcitltti'tl up, tlmt Itt rnfiPH of upvpi" 
nWy iUpy ftiiitlit not t)« r^ultp U4f>l(<iiH} y(<( iUpy t\n not rMnlity mi^ 

HHtfP iti WNfi tllllPHN It til! Pitltl^r to MpuA tllPtOtlt'lvffli Of tltcif 

frif'iiiN, from ftoy tttiju^t A^af f'^^'tom { or out of Momt tmtitrc or lit 
HitHprt^filoii nnn\ni hh opprfH^pil imtioo Iti ntmltitid otT flif> yol<p of 
tyrrtony, 1'lipy Ifulwil lii»lp tlipir friptMln, tiof only in i1pfpn«»ivp, 
tint nlfio In ofTptifilvc WMm, liut iUpy never 1I0 timt nttleoii iltey lm(| 
lieen conHutted hefori! tlie tireArh wah niAtle, And tieinfc ^AfloneJ 
with the aconndft on which they wettti tli^y ttAd fonml fhnf aII 
(lenmndfl of repArAiion w(*re re)i!i-(eit, mi thAt a wAr wa4 noAvold^ 
A hie. 

They wonld he hoth tronhled Attd AdltAnieil of a hlondy virtory 
over their enetnleHi atitl think It wonhl he am foolish a pnnltAne 
A« to hny the tno^t VAhtAhle nmuU At loo hlwh a rAte, And In ito 
virtory do they ifhify no ttntch aa In thAt whiofi U anltic'd hy (\pn* 
tprlty And aood rondnH, withont hloodqlied. lu n\uh cAtPi they 
Atitiolttt pnhlir trlninph^i Atid er^rt tropldpt io the hotior of tlnme 
who Imve «HHH«edcdi for then do ihey rerl^on tltAt A nmn mi 
QiiltAhly to hiM tiAtnre when he ronfinern hit enenty In Hnch a 
WAy At thAt no rither creMlnre hot a ntiot rnnid tie cApAhle of, Atid 
tImt U hy the MreOMtlt of hit nndertitAndinit. tleArn^ linns tioAtn, 
wolve4« And don^, And a11 other AolnirtU enudoy their hndlly force 
one A^Ahmt Attother, In which A4 imuy of them Are tnperior to 
men, hoth In ntrenath And t^erceneiit, mi they Are aII ftnhdned hy 
hit reAfton And itnderMAndln^. 

'life otdy detdan of the t/totilAnfi In WAr U to otit^ln thAt tiy 
f(frce< which If It tmd lieen at-nnted them In time would ItAve pre 
vented the WAr, or If thnt cAonot he done, to tAke to tevere a 
revenac* on thote thAt tiAve Injured them tlmt they ntAy he terri- 
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fied from doing the like for the time to eome« By tlieie endf 
they measure all their deiigni, and manage them §o that it i§ 
viiible that the appetite of fame or vain-glory does not work mp 
much on them as a just care of their own §ecurHy,^fir0m M&rt't 
** Utopia " in " Id$al Commonwiolths" pp. t^B, 140, i4J, 

•ScktiQnt of Ooireniort to P«opk«— Ai every politkal 
commun i ty consists of those who govern and of those who are 
governed, let us consider whether during the continnanee of th«if 
lives they ought to he the same persons or different; for it b 
evident that the mode of education should be adi^^ted Up tins 
distinction* Now if cmt man differed from another as muc^ as> 
we believe the gods and heroes diHtr^ from men*, in tfie kt94 
place, being far their superiors in body; and^ se«ondly^ In ther 
soul, §0 that the superiority of the gOf€rtitMr§ 0if^ the g$hf€fiie4 
nufftt be evident t^ond a doubt; H Is certain thai H wo«»>f 
be better lor the one always to g0f€rn, the other always t« be 
goremed; but as this Is not easy to obtak, w4 l^tig^ are »A 
so superior to those Uiey gorern, as 2^1ax lof^fms us they are 
m India, it is evident that for numy reasons It Is ne«!«rddtfry 1k4 
an in their turns should both govern and be §0^efm4^^ 1^ k h 
just tiiat those who are egual should hare everytlHMig alitir^^ 
and It Is dflficult i&r a State to CK»ntlnue wftkti Is f^^uwd^il iw 
injiistjcc; for all those In the emttAry who wre dedlrouis 6»f hmtih 
w^axM, will apipty ihetmehe^ ify ihme who are fm4er llMr gMfevtk^ 
meat €fi the rest, and It mU be tm^^^i^)^ 1m ike fm^^^^iUr^ 
to get tine better of ihem.—^Arui^U tm G^tpernmeni!' M^ffi^^ 
Uhr^, B^k Vlh Ckut^ XIV, ft. ^iJ^fSp. 



CHAPTKK III 

THE HEBREW! 

FKW pcrnoni rend Arintotlc or I*Iato; few rend 
Utopia, ThcMC workn have affected the think- 
ing; of the many throuf^h the hitcrpretntionii of the few. 
The (ireekH have made an impreMHioti tipoti the ttiodcrn 
State through their influence tipon the niindu of MateH- 
men and pliilouophem. Hut tlic IlcbrewM prochiced a 
lK)ok who!4e influence haH l)cen nu^Ht conHpictKniM upon 
the mindu of the common people. Statenmcn and 
philoHophem have been ((uided and controlled by what 
the common i>cople have read out of the JJible. 

(i) The book ha« Kone or in ko\uk '"to every 
tr>n(fue and 1anf(ua(;c. If a lanf(uaf(e flndn exprcHnion 
in bookM at all, one of them in mtre to be the Hible. 
In the caHc of tnany touKticK, the Hible \n almont the 
only book which ^iven them exprcMHion. Lanf(ua«eH 
have been reduced to writing; for the expren.H purpose 
of teachinjf the ScripturcM.* 'Hie Jlible in n(;t nimply 
a tK)ok; it in a ccmmopr^litan institution. It in the one 
af(ency which enables the hiffhest and the lowest of 
the race to read each other's thoughts and to recognize 
a common moral obli({ation. When Stanley was 
nojourninif with a friendly chief in the heart of the 
Dark Contiticnt he desired to do nomethinf; which 
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should cause his dusky friend to feel that he was a 
part of the common brotherhood of the race. So he 
translated for him as best he could a portion of the 
Bible.^ What better could he do ? 

The Bible is not a book for a race, or a sect, or a 
religion. It is a book for all races, sects, and religions. 
It reveals and exemplifies the principles of universal 
morality adapted to man. It reveals and exemplifies 
the principles of moral progress. The God of the 
Bible is on the side of the poor, the weak, the unfor- 
tunate, the victims of tyranny and injustice. He is 
against the man who would use the accident of superior 
strength, or craft, or knowledge, for the sake of self- 
aggrandizement at the expense of his fellow-men. The 
theme of Plato and Aristotle is justice, or righteous- 
ness. The theme of the Bible, from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, is the same. But, unlike the Greeks, the writers 
of the Hebrew book look upon the human family as a 
unit. Abraham was called in order that he might 
bless all the nations and all the families of earth. The 
Bible point of view is that of universal history grow- 
ing out of universal morality. There is one Lawgiver, 
one Law, expressed by one word, Love. And the 
whole of history, the whole of moral progress, con- 
sists in learning the meaning of this word, and express- 
ing it in a righteous society. 

(2) The teachings of the Bible are the most con- 
siderable factor in the building of the Western State. 
Greek philosophy proceeds from the few to the many. 
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In thin it in Oricntn) in itn ultinmtc tcndnKiri^. The 
elTcvtivf tcnchinit t^f the New 'IVNiiuncnt proocctN from 
the nmny to the few. in thin it haw ever been pre|mr- 
\\\H the wiiy for the fountliuion of h Stute ImHeit upon 
univernnl hrt)therluunl. "Hie cnnnnt>n people heiirti 
him Khully.** Wc Imve the authority of the one learned 
upojitle for wiyiuK, ''that not nmny wise men after the 
HeMh, not many miuhty were clumen/* (itul rather 
chcme the weak to hrin|{ to naui;ht the deviceM of the 
mighty, (ireen calU our attention to the fact that 
when the Normann ctuupiered MuKland and pn)poAc*d 
to foree the French lauKua^e \\\m)\\ the ImikHhIu they 
filled nil the hi^h oIVktm in church ami Mate with for- 
eiKnem, There followed a revival of religion amouK 
the ICuKlinh people. The lt)wer cler^jy were ICnKliKh. 
Hy the very fact of fcueiKU rule they were driven into 
citwer Alliance with the ctMumon Imik"^I> people. My 
the power of reliKiouH teachinj; aildrrsMcd to the com- 
luon people they naved their lauKuaKc altuiK with their 
ItKal iuAtitutionM, and in course of time the people con- 
tpiered their Ntmuan ctMupicrorn. Without thin 
triumph there would have been no iMiKlish and Ameri- 
can States, such as we know. 

The Friars' revival in the century followini; the 
Norman Compiest he^an amonc the lowest classes of 
the people, and later it k^ut new life to the universities. 
The I*ollard nmvement in the ftntrteenth century was 
n |K)litical and rellKious revival amot)); the peasants. 
Wyclif K"ve to the pet^plc the Hihie in their (»wn 
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tongue, and, notwithstanding brutal rqiression for 
* more than a hundred years, this Biblical teaching was 
kept alive among the people and prepared the English 
for the Reformation. Before the days of printing, 
the Scriptures were made familiar to the masses of 
the people by means of the drama — that is, by the 
mysteries, or miracle plays of the middle ages. 

It was after more than a hundred years of printing, 
and after multitudes had learned to read, that Eng- 
land, as Green tells us, had become ''the people of a 
book."* The Puritan movement included all classes, 
high and low ; yet the root ideas of the modem State, 
Toleration and Democracy, found their clearest and 
most effective expression among the common people. 
The modem State can never be understood by one who 
does not clearly perceive that the great ideas of law 
and order, and morality, and religion, have first found 
social expression among the common people, and then 
have been gradually extended to those in places of 
power and privilege.* It is this which Mr. Gladstone 
had in view when he said the masses have been right, 
and the classes wrong. 



•UPPLBMBNTARY KBADINO 

CHAPTER in 

TIm Htbrtwi 

* Varioot Trmtlatioiif of iIm Bibto.^— Science and civilifa* 
lion on th0 lail of ImliA And c^U^wher^ are grfAily indt^hf^d la 
tti0 fiiMttiuimrirtt who }mvi» nihievc^d im^KtrKiiit philologiLul tri- 
umph* in ri^duclng nmny of ilm aavaho dinUttn fur ih« Artt 
limtf 10 gmmmur, and thiw prc^puriiig lli« wAy for itiuUi^ctuAl 

(Tlllturtf A« w^ll A« 0flliCA. 

TrAHtilAiiafm hAv^ hten fiuid«, ^i(h«r of th« ontir^ niblo or 
pofUttm of it, iiuu About llir^o hundrffd Aiid Afly dilterdnt 
lAflffMAgm And diAkitt, 

t Im Am^ricAU Hiblo Siuciety aIoii^ hA« Aidtfd in the (rAn«lA« 
lion, printing, or di«triUulion of ihtf Siripiurc^n in thtf fulluwing 
liingUAg«« And diAlm^u — ninety -(iv0 U\ aII; ikltrc^w, Grt^ok, 
Itngluh, GAtflic, lrii»h, W<»Uli, l*rriich, SMani^hi Hrttrrw StiHtti(»tY, 
Portugu«(»e, ItAliAiY, Grrnmn, lUttrcfw (ierniAn, Uiifch, ^wrdinh, 
HAniiiti, Finnii»h, Po|itih« l^^tic^tniitii, ItunisArittni l*Afin, modern 
Grr«k, AlbAuiAn, HoitmAnlAiii S<^rvi4n, HulgAriun, SUvMuic, Riia» 
•iAn, And Hf^vAt-KftfluMUAn; Turkibti, OMnrtnll- 1 urkidh, GrA^co- 
Turkinh, Arnwno-Turkitih, Amirfu ArmttiUftn, Mud^rn Arm*- 
niAU, Koordiuh, A^«Jrf»iJAn, ArAl»ic, Aiuirtit Syri«c, Modern 
Syriae, Per«iAn, Urdu, Hindi, PunjttUi, 'tVliigu, Cttimrt^^e, Tamil, 
MArAthi, PAhAri, KumAoiii, Uurmukhi. SlAmr^r, I^ado, Monguliiin, 
Uuni)«ii«i Cliifu^oe (CUniilca}), Uaoy Wenii, LhineoD cMAndArin), 
ttia Poochow, SwAtow, Slmngtmi, S(hkIu)w, Canton, Ningpo, And 
Amoy Co)loi)uiAU, jA(mne(»e, jApAm^tie (Knnten), And CoreAn; 
llawaiiAii, CUm (MArttliAll lnlAndO* Gilbert UUndii, Ku^aiefi, 
Ponap^, Mortlofk, and Rwkj OAkotA, Muikokeu (Creek), Choc. 
tAW, Cherokee, MohAwk, SrnecA, OjibwA, DeUware, And Nex 
Perce«; Zuhi, Benga, (JfrU*. Mixmgwe, DikeU, Tongn, Um- 
bundu, and SheetiiWA; Crrulrae, ArrawAck, Atid AynmrA. 

4«9 
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The circulation of the Scripturci in now more or les« free In 
all parts of Europe. In Axiia the liook hav ot>tained etitram^f 
to the Turkish Kmpire and Vethh, while India, China, Siam and 
Japan have l>een l>cnrritcd thereby, Africa, north, M>uth, ea*t 
and west (including Kgypt), huH l>een partially reached, while 
in Central America, South America, and many of the South 
Sea lilandf the circulation is increasing. 

> TranaktiotL— This little incident, trivial as it may appear, 
had very interesting results^ Encyclopaedic talk was forgotten 
in the grander and nv^re sublime themes which Scripture ^nd 
divinity contributed The emperor cast covetous eyes on the 
Bible and my Church of England Vray^t liook, and perceiving 
his wish, I introduced to him a boy named Pallington, a pupil 
of the Universities Mission at V^an/Mr^r, who could translate the 
Bible into Kiswahili for him, and otherwise communicate to him 
what I wished to say. 

Henceforth, during the intervals of leisure that the war gave 
us, we were to be seen — the king, court, Dallingt^>n, and I— - 
engaged in the translation of an abstract of the Holy Scripture*, 
There were readers enough of these translations^ but Mtesa 
himself was an asbiduous and earnest student. 

Having abundance of writing paper with me, I m^axSe a large 
book for him, into which the translations were fairly copied 
by a writer called Idi When completed, Mtesa possrssed an 
abridged Protestant Bible in Kiswahili, emWacing all tlie princi- 
pal events from the Creation to the Crucifixion of Qirist. St 
Luke's Gospel was translated entire, as giving a more complete 
history of iht Saviour's life. 

When the abridged Bible was cf->mpleted, Mtesa called all hh 
chiefs together, as well as the ofiicers of his guard, and when 
all were assembled he began to state that when be aucceeded 
his father he was a Mbhensi (a heathen), a»d delighted m shed- 
ding blood, because he knew no better, and was only ioHowing 
the customs of his father*/— <* Tliro^gA the Dark C<m$mfni/^ 
by Henry M. Stanley, p. ^^i, 

spyritaa Eagland-^Ko greater moral change ever pA^^t4 
over a nation tlian passed o\tT England during the years whidb 
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parted the middle of the reign of Klixuheth from the meeting of 
the Long Purlittment. 

ICnglnnd bcctime the people of i hoolc, nnd that hook wnR the 
Hlhle. It wuM ftN yet the one Kngllidt \nuik which wttH fumilinr 
to evrry KngliNhmnn; It wu» rcud Ht dturchcN und rmd ttt home, 
and everywhere itN wordN, m they fell on enrii which cuNtom hnd 
not deMdened, kindled m Mturtling enthudiuiim. 

When Hirthop Htmner Net up the iirNt nix Hihlen In St, VmVi 
"mnny well-diMpoHcd people imed much to reNorl to the heating 
thereof, eMpeciully when they could get ttny thnt hnd un nudihle 
voice to read to them." . , , "One John Porter uned nometlmen 
to be occupied in that goodly exerciHC, to the edifying of himHclf 
MM well AN othem. 'I'hiM Porter wun m ftcHh young nmn and of a 
big Mature; and great multitudcM would report thither to hear 
him, becauNe he could read well and had an audible voice," 
Ihtt the "goodly exerciHc" of reuderi Huch an Porter whh noon 
HuperHeded by the continued recitaticm of both Old TcHtament 
and New in the public iterviceN of the church; while the Mnmll 
(ieneva Uiblen carried the ScriptureM into every home. 

The popularity of the Hlble waM owing to other cauneM be- 
RldeH that of religitm. The whole proHe literature of l^lngland, 
nave the forgotten trnctn of Wycllf, ban grown up ulnre the 
tranpiltttion of the Scripture* by Tyndale and Ooverdale. So far 
UN the nation at large wa« concerned, no hUtory, no romance, 
hardly any poetry, wave the little known verne of Chaucer, 
exlMed in the lOtgliHh tongue when the Hlble wan ordered to be 
Met up in churchcN. 

Sunday after Sunday, day after day, the crowds that gathered 
rfumd tionner'M Hiblen In the nave of St. Paul'M, or the family 
group that hung on the wortU of ttte (ietteva Hlble In the devo- 
tional exerclNen at home, were leavened with a new literature. 
Legend and annal, war ittmg and pwulm, ntatc-roil and biography, 
the mighty voicen of prophet*, the pnrablen of evnngell»t«», Ntcjrlrn 
of ntiH>«ion JourneyN, of periU by the nri\ and among the hnithen, 
philoiophic argumrtttN, apocalyptic vixiottH, all were ilimg broad- 
caM over mindM unoccupied for the moMt part by any rival learn- 
ing. 
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ffMis^i 6rf Mehfftw lH«f»ttif« wrmigfil th« fet(7hf(k)fi (A ihe R^for- 
fftfltkrff. Hut tfie otf« fdyfyltftky/f wm fftf 6^p^f ikn6 ifrk^^f )#i 

torT|(tf« ffT« ^e<:ttftflf chflfm eirf \nf}%mn% whkfi g«t« tti«)f thIm 
to fhf atffWft of Gff^t* flfid Rom^. 

l^BfMd, tfiat J§, of iha f«wj afid Amofiif th^'W/ with the «xe«p- 
flofi of Col^t and More, of of iha p^Antiift who revlted it fmunn 
wofshJf^ Ifi tli<? Kafd^fTs of iha t\of^ni\n^ Academy, th«}f dlreel 
IfifliK'fice wa* fnifi^ljr infflletttial. 

f^tff the tOft|ftf€ frf tli« H<?bfew, tli« JdJofn of tfi€ Mi^llffflstte 
Of^^k^ l^fit them!^lte» witft a ctifloit* felicity to the frtifpoMs of 
tfafislatiott. A§ n mi^n llfefafy tnotrtifnefit, the ICn|i;lMh yeriiofi 
of the ftihie femaJfift ih^ fioh1e*t example of the Etif^lhh tonifiie. 
— "/f 5A^ff ///i///fy of Ihi BnnUsh Piopli!' by John Hkhard 
Onen, pp. 460, 46t, 

^H^Uglotti Il6ll6fi M i Unlfytfig PofMr— We hate *eefl 
that the mof;t important ptohktn which cotiffotits doclet/ Is how 
to hold together. It seema to m who have never known life 
outside of society that we naturally gravitate together As a 
matter tft fact men natttrally gravitate Apart and are at last 
hotmd permanently together only after endless failures to make 
fast the honds df sympathy. The anti-social forces in human 
life, the cla««h of opp(i<;ing Interests, and the collisions even 
hetween unharmoni/ed efforts of kindness are ever threatening 
the social peace. And the very development of society, bringing 
with it diversities and widely sundered classes, adds to the dis^ 
rtfptive forces which are ever ttigging at the bonds that hold us 
together. 

Kvery social development Is, therefore^ primarily a develop- 
ment of unifying fofce«. The«»e forces, If they are to be perma* 
netit, nnist rest on common Interests, and end In common feel- 
itig<. I here nitf«t he many things about which men think alike 
and which appeal strooftty to their feelings If they are to cling 
together in spite of mutual wrongs and misunderstandings! 
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It imy ii««m At Amt thiit tlit gen«rtii feet ot ioclrty itielf 
would furtilih a »u(f)cl«tit bnsli for these common brllefi and 
Iri>litiir9i thiit all (tin »e« that society U a blcsitlng and feci like 
tire«ervtti|i it at any cost to titeir leimer p«f»onal intere>»t!i. \Jn- 
fortunately this Itt far from being tite cage. The majority of 
men do not even know that there l» any auch thing as society, 
being conscious only of the existence of other men whose occa- 
ilonal Interference with their will is far more present to their 
thoughts than the fundamental benefits derived from their co« 
operation. Bven of the few who realise that there is such a 
Ihing as society only a very few aftpreclate Its Importance and 
see in it an object of love and reverence, Only In a very ad- 
vanced stage of social development can society as such be the 
rallying point for social unity in belief and sentiment. 

Religious belief is in its nature peculiarly fltted to serve as 
such a unifying force. In the first place there Is a degree of 
uniformity in the belief itself from necessity, as a result both of 
its origin and its development. Whatever may be the origin of 
religious bellefi whether in experience or in revelatloui the pre- 
sumption is very great that a certain unity will characterise it 
in Its original form. It can hardly be supposed that conflicting 
revelations should emanate from a single source, or that persons 
similarly situated should draw from their experience conflicting 
conclusions. Minor differences there may be and that increas- 
ingly as ideas develop and individual caprice comes more fully 
Into play, but underneath it all we ought to find a substantial 
unity. And this we And in all primitive religions and in the 
relics of primltlvism in those that are more developed. 

This primary unity, however. Is vastly IncrcAsed by the mould- 
ing influence of society as it reacts upon these primary beliefs. 
We have said that religions become more diverse as they develop, 
but this Is only because societies are diverse and ench tends to 
develop a religion after Its own type. Hut within a given society 
there are powerful Influences at work tending to unify opinions, 
especially during the earlier period of social development. These 
may mostly be summed up under the head of suggestion en* 
forced by fear. In Its simplest form this acts simply as aa 
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interchange of impressions. Men see visions and dream dreams 
and tell their experiences and their theories about them. The 
more vivid impressions become common, the more plausible 
theories prevail. A powerful mind gifted with unusual percep- 
tion or imagination and a rare magnetism may acquire complete 
ascendency over whole communities or societies. But whether 
through rare or commonplace personalities, the unifying influ- 
ence of suggestion works on. 

A belief thus unified and elaborated is transmitted by a higher 
form of suggestion known as tradition. The individual is born 
into an environment so saturated with the prevailing belief that 
he absorbs it as he learns to breathe. The Buddhist, or Moham- 
medan, regarding his religion as a part of the constitution of 
the universe, is quite unable to distinguish between the ideas 
derived from tradition and the evidence of his senses. 

To this unity, which religious beliefs everywhere tend to 
acquire, is added the fact that they appeal powerfully to the 
feelings of men. Mere agreement does not unite men unless 
it be agreement about matters of supreme concern. We can 
understand how agreement in religious belief may become the 
nearest of all kinships and disagreement the most insuperable 
of all barriers. 

Thus while sociology cannot concern itself with the spirit 
world or the eternal destiny of man as such, there are few 
questions that concern it more deeply than man's agreements 
regarding these same things. For sociology is interested pri- 
marily in the agreements and disagreements of men. — From 
" Sociology" by H. H. Powers, ^ 5^4- 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE NEW EDUCATION 

HAT we now know as the mcKiern State could 
not have come into existence witliout the inven- 
tion of printing and the manufacture of |>a|Kr. 
Luther'$ Bible could not have l)cen so |K)tent in the 
creation of a uniform Gennan language, and a (ler- 
man system of general education, without these 
material aids to spiritual forces.' The printed |)age 
enal)led the millions to think and act together in ways 
^Jtlierwise im|)ossible. Yet there haci l«en three hun- 
dred years of printing and the iKoplcs of Kuro|)e 
were apparently as completely and ho|>clcssly in the 
hands of cruel and dcs|>otic |K>wcr as ever. Only in 
America, where there was unlimited access to CkKPs 
free acres, was the outlook more ho{)eful The rul- 
ing classes of Euro|)e still looked u|K>n education and 
government as something to [k imposed u|>on the peo- 
ple. They were still Asiatic in their modes of think- 
ing. The jKople with their new ai<ls went on think- 
ing with such light as they could coinmnnd. The 
French Revolution was the natural conclusion. We 
date the beginning of m<Hlern i)e<lagogy from alKuit 
the time of the l->ench Revolution, and the coinci- 
deiKC is not accidental. 
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(i) About twenty years before the breaking out of 
the Revolution, in a letter to a woman of wealth in 
which he asked her to become his wife, Pestalozzi 
said: "Great and holy simplicity shall reign in my 
house. One thing more, my life will not pass without 
great and important undertakings, when the good of 
my country demands it. My whole heart belongs to 
it, and I shall risk everything to mitigate the misery 
and need of my countrymen. . . . Reflect well and 
decide whether you can give your heart to a man with 
these qualities, and in this condition, and be happy."* 
In this resolve Pestalozzi did not differ from thou- 
sands of Hebrew prophets and Christian teachers who 
had gone before. Like his predecessors, he set himself 
to the task of uprooting injustice and establishing a 
righteous State. In the thirty years following his mar- 
riage, in 1769, he had spent his wife's fortune in 
what appeared to be the vain attempt to institute 
reforms. At first he addressed himself to adults, and 
finding the task apparently hopeless, he turned to the 
child. His first great success came to him in the midst 
of the desolation following the Revolution. When 
the French armies overran Switzerland, in 1789, mul- 
titudes of children whose parents had been slain were 
left to starve- A comj^ny of these Pestalozzi gathered 
into a school at Stanz in the Canton of Unterwalden.' 
In this school principles of the new and rigfateoufi 
State gained objective expression and illustration. It 
was a brotherhood of the humblest and the most help- 
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leM, and he who was in the place of master was the 
willing servant and friend of all. 

(2) The new education has been variously defined 
and desc ri bed It is the progressive diiicovery of the 
child It is a reverent treatment of human nature. 
The new education is all that Asiatic education is 
not Asiatic education would seize uix>n the rudi- 
mentary man and distort his nature into some unnit- 
ural shape. The old education teaches by authority. 
It would impose beliefs \iy brute force. The new cdu- 
cation, on the other hand, recognizes in the child and 
in the unspoiled human being» a natural dis|K)sitton 
to believe the truth. It seeks in all ways to preserve 
and cultivate this disposition. Riber says of Pesta- 
lozzi that he led his fnipils grachially to the discovery 
of truths which they could never forget. '' Instead of 
building up a dead mind and a dead heart on the 
ground of a dead letter, he drew forth life to the mind, 
and life to the heart, from the fountain of life within, 
and thus establinhed a new art of education, in which 
to follow him requires, on the part of the teacher, not 
a change of system, but a change of state. ^^ ''He 
directed his whole attention to those natural eletnent.^ 
which are found in the mind of every child.''* 

(3) Like the Greeks, the promoters of the new 
education proix>Hed to fmuid a just state upon the 
education and training of ycnith. Unlike the Creeks, 
tliey included all clanses of the people as members of 

♦KrttM'n PrstahMMu p. SI 
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the common brotherhood. The Spartan brotherhood 
was composed of the few who trained themselves to 
exercise authority over the many. Spartan education 
did not have a reverent regard for human nature. It 
was an education which was, in part, imposed upon 
the helpless child. The product was abnormal. The 
higher nature of the Spartan was sacrificed to the 
demands of a ruling class. The Athenians certainly 
had higher and more nearly correct ideals of education. 
Yet because the Greek mind was dominated by the 
Asiatic idea of ruling classes, their methods in educa- 
tion were, in the main. Oriental. In the mind of even 
the best of the Greeks, justice was something to be 
gotten into the mind of the child rather than some- 
thing to be discovered and cultivated. He would 
rely upon mechanical devices for guarding the youth 
from error. He would use the rod freely to teach the 
boy justice. In Xenophon's school, when the boy 
failed to give a just decision in the case of the large 
boy who had deprived the small one of his coat, the 
pedagogue flogged him severely, Xenophon knew no 
better way of getting a sense of justice into a boy's 
mind than through the posterior nerves. The modem 
teacher has discovered the boy's eyes; he has dis- 
covered that there is a sense of touch which is unac- 
com])anied by pain, as well as the senses of taste and 
smell which may even be exercised with pleasure. But 
these are only preliminary to the far greater discovery 
tliat the unvSjioileil human being has by nature a love 
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of truth, A Jiense of proportion, a Ht^nnt? of Juntlce, far 
more prccioun tlmn Ruy crude nubntitute which cwn he 
gotten into the mind hy force or hy any other artificiul 
proceHH. The new education ainiH nt the progreji- 
Hive discovery of M native powers And their hurmo" 
niouH development. An a recent writer huM exprcHHed 
it, education connijitJi in keeping out of tlie way of the 
pupil. The teAcher in a friend, a discoverer, and a 
co-lahorer. lie is lens and less a nmster to ImpoMc or 
to distort. 

The principles of the new education first found 
kocIaI expression Among the children of outcasts and 
beggars,^ And for a hundred years they have been 
gradually making their way to the schools of all classes, 
to the coUegei and to the university. 



SUPPLBMBNTARY SSADINO 
CHAPTER IV 

The New Edncatkm 

^Lother'e Bible. — On Luther's retttrn from Worms, he 
was by order of his friend^ the Elector of Saxony, ostensibly 
taken prisoner and conveyed to the Wartburg, where he re- 
mained in disguise the following ten months. During thb time 
he translated the New Testament into German and had it com- 
pleted in March of 1522. He soon after began the translation 
of the Old Testament, and his translation of the whole Bible 
was completed in 1532 and published the following year. Luther 
is to be regarded as the founder of the present literary language 
of Germany — that is, of the New High German. He himself 
claims his language to be that of Saxon Chancery. This is, how- 
ever, not the language of the court, but of the people, and much 
of the vocabulary of the Bible translation has been drawn from 
Low German as well as from High German sources. In this 
sense he is, as he is frequently asserted to be, the real creator 
of the present language. The Bible translation permanently 
established the literary language of Germany. 

* Pestalossi's Letter*— "Of my great and very reprehen- 
sible negligence in matters of etiquette and conventionality, it is 
useless to speak, as it is too obvious. I am further bound to con- 
fess, that I shall place the duties toward my fatherland in ad- 
vance of those to my wife, and that, although I mean to be a 
tender husband, I shall be inexorable even to the tears of toy 
wife, if they should ever try to detain me from performing 
my duties as citisen, to their fullest extent. My wife shall be 
the confidant of my heart, the partner of all my most secret 
counsel. A great and holy simplicity shall reign in my house. 
One thing more, my life will not pass without great and im- 
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portnnt undcrtiiktnf«« I •hull never rtfrnin from npfAking, 
when lh« ftmul of niy country denmnd« it. My whole henrt 
belt>nB« to it, and I ihAll rink everything to mitigAte the ini«ery 
and need of nty countrymen, 

• #*♦*#*« 

** Reflect well, und decide whether yt)u cnn give your henrt to 
It mun with thtae qunlitieii, And in thi« condition. And l>e happy. 

" My dear friend, 1 love you mo tenderly and fervently that 
thin confeMaion haa coat me much, aince it may even take from 
me the hope of winning you. My cttnucience would have called 
me « traitor, not a lover, if I had withheld from you any fact 
that might cauae you future anxiety, or render you nti^erable. 
I now rejoice at what I have done. If the circuntMtancea in 
which my duty and my country may place me hereafter, iihould 
make an end to my yearninga and lutpcn, I ahall he couMcioun at 
l«aat of not having been treachertnia>--of not having attenipted 
to pleaae you by atiAumed virtue. 1 have deceived yttu with no 
chimerical hopea of a happincKa that i>i not to be expected; I 
hnve.coitcealed fiom you no danger and no uttrrow for the fttture; 
1 have no cau«e for aelf repttmch." 

The lady waa worthy of hia confidence. Although the candid 
confeaaiona of the faulta of her lover presented but a thorny 
proapect of life, they could not Hhakc her belief in Mn diain- 
tereated love and integrity of character, They were unltetl In 
the year I70g, PeMtalocai being then in bin twetUy fourth year. 

With the noble and iiuelligent lady, who Hlmred with him her 
tinple property, he might have lived in comparative eaae and 
M^mfort. had he thought only of bin own inteteMtn. Hut having 
the weakitean of conMideiing all the aufYering niembera of the 
humati race aa belonging to bia own family, it may be pre^inned 
th«t hia life at Neubof did not i^aan without d.uk attd bitter 
tMpori«uc«a.— " Lif^ of iV^la/uMi/' Part /, pp. iS, 19, 

<Llf« At Stgni.— *reatalnryi*a rraolutlon to go to Stani 
aeema to have l>een one of thtwe innpirod acta which are not 
weighed in the Mcale of rennon, The inhabitanta of the town 
were governed by prle^tn. ir\m\ whoin little help and aytnpathy 
could he expected, Add to thia the general devuHtation of th« 
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country, the want of food, shelter, and other necessaries of life, 
the absence of school furniture and apparatus, and the reader 
can judge whether it offered many inducements to a man fifty- 
three years of age, of frail physical constitution, and weary 
from disappointment and care. The saying of a philosopher, 
that "great ideas spring from the heart," was applicable to him. 
It was love that urged him to ponder over the means of helping 
his poorer brethren; love that enabled him to persevere in his 
efiforts und^r the most perplexing difficulties. When speaking 
of his resolution, he says: "I knew not exactly what I could 
accomplish, but I knew what I wished — to die or carry out my 
plans." 

The government assigned him for his school an empty con- 
vent, in which some alterations were indispensable. When it 
became known that the convent was open, even before the 
kitchen, school and bedrooms were completed, poor orphan 
children flocked thither in large numbers. The appearance of 
these ragged, neglected little ones would have been revolting 
to almost any other man; but Pestalozzi saw before him im- 
mortal souls which he might save from the sloth of mental and 
moral perdition. Assisted by his housekeeper, he wisely began 
his task by inculcating the necessity of cleanliness and order. 
He then commenced his educational work with an amount of 
vigor, self-forgetfulness, and enthusiasm, such as the world 
has seldom seen combined in the soul of one frail mortal. 

The government of the school, even when punishment was 
necessary, was chiefly based on love and the power of good 
example. His own touching account gives the best idea of this: 
" I was among them from morning till evening. Everything 
tending to benefit body and soul, I administered with my own 
hand. Every assistance, every lesson they received, came from 
me. My hand was joined to theirs, and my smile accompanied 
theirs. They seemed out of the world and away from Stanz; 
they were with me and I with them. We shared food and drink. * 
I had no household, no friends, no servants around me; I had 
only them. Was their health good, I enjoyed it with them; 
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W9r« they Nlcki I Ntooit at thrlr Mi?, I Hlcpt In thrir mltUt, 
I WAH th0 lAHt to go to bod and tlio (Intt to riMO. I prayed with 
them, and taught them in hed till they (ell aMleep."^ /^tft/.^ ffi, 

*DlfOOUrig«mtntft— In many reiiprcti hia experience here 
wai a repetition of that at Neuhofi where he had to deal with 
the very lowest clanMrH of the comnmnlty. To iihow the trIaU 
to which he was Nuhjectedi and the patience and forbearance 
which he wan obliged to exerciHe contlnnallyi we will quote hU 
own word«: **Mother« who HUpported thenuelven by open beg- 
gary, would, itp^Mi vitilting the ntiabllnhment, fhut Nome cautte of 
dlHccmtent, and take their children away, because *they would 
not be wome off at home/ SundayH rHpt^i-lally, fatheri, motherH, 
and other relativen came to the houHc, and, taking their children 
awlde In Home corner or In the utrrrt, rllilied ccunplalntu of every 
kind, and either took them away or left them penvitih and dU* 
contented, Many were brought (o the atiylum with no intention 
but to have them clothed; which being donei they were removed 
without any apparent rea«on. 

**()therii required imy for leaving their children. In order to 
I'ompennate for the dimlnUhcid produce of their beggary, Otltertt 
bargained for how many dayM in the wec^k they could take them 
out for Itegghig errandn. Such propoHuU being rejected, they 
went away Indignant, declaring that unleuH their termH were 
accepted they would noon tal<e away their children. Several 
monthn paMHed in thin conntant fluctuation of pupiU."— y^/(f,i 
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THE TMUMPM OF tCISNCS 

IN H §m§e the mw educiitfon grew cmt of tiie var ions 
ptypiihr mmemmin to withstand and reii«t tyranny 
fliid opt^*'^^^*^^ which had been kejrt up for thouiand» 
of yenm. It wai, in a ^mne, a {^art of the iame move- 
fn<?fit whi^'h f^Mtlted in the French Revolution, It i« 
thus a re<9ult of the movements which have been all 
the time making for the modern democratic State, It 
is an effect of democratic tendencies. But the more 
imjjr^rtant thing to understand about the new education 
is its relations to present and prospective democratic 
triumphSi The new discoveries in education, while 
gffnving out of the past, are at the same time impor- 
tant cttusrs of rapid progress towards freedom in all 
the HtattSi 

( t ) The age of democracy has also been the age of 
tht« tfliimph of science. For centuries teaching by 
fliilh(irlly and l^rutc force had been arrayed against 
j^cicntiric teaching. Despotic government cannot allow 
i\^ teaching!^ to he questioned. If the rulers teach 
eiior, the eitur \\\m{ he accepted as true. The influ- 
ential subject nuint believe, or profess to believe, or he 
nin^l die. The fundamental principles of despotism 
lequhe this. In no other way can a despotism be 
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miinuine4 After the New WdtM Imd liem iliunv' 
rwl, n^Hri'mUy ftftrr It hml ^tn circumnAviKatril, it 
lirr^itni* nupfe m4 nvire ituvitivrttictit t<i destroy mm f^ir 
|ffof<riM»inK to Mkve that the world twivrii. AUmn 
with thr krfornmtiim Atwl th« warn utul Hmtrov«r«tri» 
foll^iwiniff tli€ men of ^'inuu! tmMlc ^rr^t g'4im. Thr 
PuritAfi cnitury in Kriglatul wak ak> a i^cicntirn* cn\- 
iury, M c<mt|Mrr<l with forinrr iUwn, 

In it» ori^ini H'tmci; wui fiivorahle to tokration. 
'|h<f mmi of «K'inu*r nuturully olijrtfrd to hring im- 
|iri^m<f4 An4 destroyed for the |nihHo(i<iii of their 
o|;ifii^mii* UmUnilHedly the \)wiirc%fk of M'iriwr coimti 
iuici\ A fAv^^rin^ ivmiliti^itt for thr nturrM of the new 
tdtu'iiium. Hilt the fmiiuler^ of the* new ahmiium 
were n/4 pritnAriJy mct\ of iK'iefui!. On the <*ontrary, 
thi'y were reliKi/Ht« and moral eftdui^iatiOi, lupr n^iral 
reAii^in» they A|i|ieaied to miurtt, AlKA^e all ihiufi^, the 
new teacher* wmtid prtnerve the truth-lovint; and 
trnth-tellinK K|rtrit fomtd in the child. Ohjccu in 
nature furnished the mo*t nrtivrnirnt mrann for cnlti- 
VAthii; thin utMrit, It wan u% reli|{touii atthuMatitti that 
tliey mm^i to turn the mind» of youth away from tlir 
ttitcMngik of tlie day» utKin which the unijutit anil 
tyrannicAl Slate waii founded* and to i^rewrve and 
cttltivAte A love of truth. What we ktiow a« the 
triuntph of mntuvt in the middle of the i>r«*«n?nt crntury 
WAH A direct rr«utt of ttu; fiew reli|{irm, The k/ve of 
truth* for the mke of all truttn became in tlie mimU 



of mi^uY A svut v»f 4II >iu(>tv i^ut vv<\^kuu Witlumt the 

^oi^s of yvnuh, th^ xKvtvut^^ of <^\\^h\tuAtt swwxUX n^t ho 
^inUWuJv h<\\^ K'-^i'twxwi t\\t uut^lW't %>f the ti^ivili^ted 
wvuKU tt ^s K th<^ jv^^M^ h\\\^ of the religious 
emhw5<wst^ who w\n^Ul mculcAte 'A Un^ of truth In 
onlt^r th4t he wu^h^ huiUl -^ t\^\\f<\^\\^ State^ and the 
vvKI-WvHHlevl xwAW of 5<vnence whvi^ wvhiUI exerei?^e his 
mtvUect in » hu^iievl fWM of humau experience ttud ftt 
the ^xw^ thue esc^jMS the h4t\4iuwu* th<At the ax has 
been \<\\k\ at the rwt of the tree of *le^|K>ttsm. The 
et^unum eueu^v of e^vh ha.^ U^xx i^lt^matie teaehiug, 
j*uiHH^rte\l hy hrute fon^, tn the negative \vt)rk of 
t<e:<tr\ieiiiv<u the nwn of science ha;* heen at one with 
the rehgiiHW enthusiast who w^niUl found a righteous 
State. 

(^) It U only during t)\e stage in which science Is 
being rapidly atlvanced that it ne^^essai^ily makes for 
liberty and freetloni of teaching.* Ascertained and 
accepted scientltW facts admit of being taught dog- 
matically and tyrannically as well as theological dogma. 
It science tloes not enter intt) the service of the new 
and righteous State It will be appropriated by its old 
enemy, the despotic teacher. Already those who a 
little while ago would have slain the prophets of science 
have begun to garnish their tombs, The tyrant could 
ask no condition more favorable than that he be allowed 
to monopolize the new power which science furnishes, 
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ami then that he be permitted to impoMe at the point of 
a Aword a selected tiody of scientific teaching to the 
exclusion of all else. 

It should ever he borne in mind that the difference 
iKJtween Kurope and Asia, between dcHpotism and 
freedom, depends, not so nuich upon the things taught 
as upon the method of the teaching. The man who 
sees in the universe nothing but matter and force will 
tend naturally to found the State upon force. He will 
tend naturally to supprcns by violence all teaching 
inconsistent with his views, or he will become Machi- 
avellian, and advocate the use of lying and deception 
as convenient substitutt^M for the other forces of nature. 
In either case the method in despotic. 

(3) Thus far there has been much in common 
between the builders of the new and righteous State 
and the revealers of the new scientific world," The 
State builders have, as far as possible, rid themselves 
of all prejudice and set theniselves to learn all that is 
true about the growth of mind and character. They 
have made large use of external nature in the process* 
of education and character building. The men of 
science have assumed a like attitude towards external 
nature. Kidding themselves of all prejudice, they have 
addressed thenjselves to the task of learning all that 
may be known r)f the universe, beginning with the 
contact of the senses with external nature. The stress 
<){ attention for the one has been upon matters sub- 
jective and spiritual; with the other it has been upon 
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matters external and phenomenal. The State has equal 
need for both classes. It has need of men who will 
know and follow the truth in all matters of mind and 
character, and in all matters of external relation. 
When the lie is cast out of politics, the righteous State 
will be assured. 

It is a common delusion among the victims of the 
war-club philosophy of the State that democracy tends 
to crush out all diversity in education and to reduce all 
to a dead level of mediocrity. The precise opposite is 
the truth. Despotism tends to reduce the masses of 
mankind to a dead level of helpless dependence. 
Despotism tends to crush out all individuality, all 
diversity, and to force men down to a common level. 
All the forces and influences which for centuries have 
been working for the new State have tended to produce 
greater diversity, a wider range of individual develop- 
ment, a greater variety of talent, a greater division of 
labor. Where democracy has advanced farthest, there 
are the strongest tendencies to diversity in education.^ 



lUPPLSIIINTAIIY IIIADINO 

CHArtKR V 

Tht Trtumph ot Scttnct 
^TtM Viintly a lltdhim «t Culturt*— Th« r<imtly ltr«« m 

rx)%h[^«llll^l o( th« gtHHli purtr hr«irt mui th<^ tluni|thtful« purt* 

>— wtll |»n»vitl« «iitt|»lr opiH^rUtiUty (or Iho i^rdcttcf^ a)hI llUi^trAtUm 
it^ lh«ir <Nitltt!tt Kmm o( mU tho«r mAi^y kUIvhI viHum which St 
t^iul Miidtt H^tfthrr umlvr th« nno hi^-tuliful immv of churityt 
lUil itv>wi lh« honi« «i» cnttf^r thf» chil^rn humdn kitidlinc»« ntttl 
dc!tin» to h«l|i ikft U% nt^riHitl in rvf»r wiitrnittn circles outward till 
tl^jr ti^mhrdci^i Cor th« i\\\\ itrtuvn \\\m\ or w\nimtu «ll )mtiott» of 
mtw wht%n« IUhI hdth m«iilr to dwtll on aII thv (Act» of thr v<irth« 
r^chinit ttt l«nitth« nhtt minitiinir wiOn aiuI hc^ttmittit mic with 
tht loy« of our t'dthcr which i^ in H(Mv«n. 

» Sttndtrdt ot Trvth.-- StAndArtU of truth* iktil t(i»tt^, «f* 
rWicncy* \^tt \\\v CAt^itAJi^cd f Hprrimct* of WH*lct>\ tMrntUI tt> »tft* 
tuHty Ami pr\^rr!»^ l)f thc^r sitAtuUnU the utiivrrj^ity in oni> of 
tht ir^mrttiAnii. To thc^o* ctunt wh^t \\\a\\ It nu»j»t ht trur. No 
ii\m|vithy for intlivivluAl^ no |>rt'»!»\irt» of hirtucnot, no fr^r of 
trtAliAtiotn \\i\ tlr^irr f\*r numhrr!» nuij^t wcAkrn lUlrlity to j^tAUil- 
•r\U. Krctdom of rt!<f«r\*h» frwlont of trrtchinu, hiith hltftU of 
^^^HhK*tivt !»chol«ir!»hip mut of prt»fc**iotwl intc«rity, ctMtnirtUioua 
ttml fr^rlr!** ttpi^rAijiAl of Muilrnt** work «rt» of vitAl c\>ncrrn to 
thfp university «ml to tht utAtt It j^trvr^ . » » Tht 0|itH«rtunitlt!( 
for wrvltt multiply with trtvh ytAr. \Vt Art c\Muhtn U> rtnli^t 
thrtt utH*d fArntinit Is no lon^tr a r\>hhlnir, hut a rtvtMni>tn!ih\|jr of 
tht M*il; thAt It i>>!*t!* A'« nuH*h hi \\\m\\ IhuI !»rtd a* ithhI; thAt 
!»t^ntthnt« tow» Art |>rt<'<iotwr'» In^tcrt^l of i^hnluctr^; thAt Im^l 
hicthwA)r» Art tht htAvit«»t r\>Ail tAR; thAt thcAp Pch^n^U Art tht 
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most expensive; that public health is national capital; that ju- 
venile delinquency conies less from depravity than from depriva- 
tion; that industrial accidents are not lawyers' perquisites, but 
costs of production ; that all idleness is not due to ignorance ; that 
social legislation is not an amiable avocation, but an exacting 
profession; that municipal government should not be so skilfully 
designed to prevent bad men from doing harm, that it keeps 
honest and efficient men from doing good ; that the United States 
must trust less to a "manifest destiny" and more to a construc- 
tive purpose. . . . Amid the conflicts and rivalries of many inter- 
ests, parties, sects, sections, professions, social groups, the uni- 
versity must never waver from the position of an unimpassioned, 
unprejudiced seeker for the truth, all of it and that alone. . . . 
It must be true to the most rigorous laws of scientific method if 
the institution is to gain and hold its place as the " expert adviser 
of the State.'* — George E, Vincent, in Inaugural Address of 
University of Minnesota. 

'Church and State. — ^These were the views which, during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, began to dawn upon 
French thinkers. The extraordinary ability and success with 
which these eminent men cultivated their respective sciences, 
I have traced at a length greater than I had intended, but still 
very inadequate to the importance of the subject Enough, how- 
ever, has been brought forward to convince the reader of the 
truth of the proposition I wished to prove; namely, that the 
intellect of France was, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, concentrated upon the external world with unprece- 
dented zeal, and thus aided that vast movement, of which the 
Revolution itself was merely a single consequence. 

The intimate connection between scientific progress and social 
rebellion, is evident from the fact that both are suggested by 
the same yearning after improvement, the same dissatisfaction 
with what has been previously done, the same restless, prying, 
insubordinate, and audacious spirit 

But in France this general analogy was strengthened by the 
curious circumstances I have already noticed, by virtue of which 
the activity of the country was, during the first half of the 
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f«if(Mfy, dIrerlH nvnlnAt tli« Chtireli, railitfr ttiAti AgMifiuft Iha 
HidUi »o llmt in orcltfr to eompUla tim nnic'rc'dtftiU of llm K^vo» 
luiion, it WM n0t<»<(»«fy tfmti in tlitf lAlior Imlf of th« e^wiury, 
tlitf f round of uttfU'k nhould Im sliifUtl 

Tlii« in pfPcMy wimt wa4 dona hy tim wonderful tmp^lti* 
givtfn to 9¥tfry timneh of nulufAl ftrl«^ni«»,--" llUiory of Civilimi* 
lUm in liHglanJ,** h^ Ihnry Thomas ilufkh, Vol /, ff, 6$^, 

^ltAt« BnePuragtnMiit of Kdueatlenr-Ii is »c)u«lly Iri^lii. 

mato diiiy» wt MWwti^ fur t))« Siau lo i^ncfmriiK4 ctfriain of lhtio« 

bi||tii»r At'iivili«< of liftt, lik« «i icncf^, llic*rA(iir», nml Aft, wliicli cim- 

trilmta to tha elviliiuiiion of a nAilon, wli^n tlicy cAiinut tw Imd 

without Auch Aid or •ncoufAgtfmtfnt, A nAf ion which dotfs not pro- 

diiTA And do^A not eArt for lurh things cao hAVA, as l««cky hAs 

truly ri»inArt(0d, only An bifc^rior snd \n\\mUt\ rIvilUation. Siau 

AKpefidifurtfS for the suptM)rt And tfnriHir»t{r'ntc*iit of Art Add lo 

thA dignity of a nAtion, We Agree with F.dtnnnd Ihirlie ilmt tlm 

Hut« '' is not A pArtnersldp in tilings (iul)«t*rvi0nt imly to th« gross 

Anim«l AAisttncA of a temtiorAry And perisltAhle ngture/' but "a 

iwrtn^rship in aII p( ic>tu^ a tmrtnc^rshlp in aII Art, a t>»rtnr*te)hip 

In nnpty virtue And In aII perfection/' Besides Administering 

Justice And protecting life And prof^'^rty, it is the ptAin duty of tite 

slAtg to SAA to it tItAt the socIaI And eccmt)mie cimditions under 

whii:h the individuAl is contpetted to live Are such that he cAn 

develop his lAtrnt Abilities, make the most of tlie fucutiies with 

which he is endowed by UAtiire, And thus resliiie fully the ends 

of his AKisttniui. In short, the At Ate should be a»i instrument of 

•ffonofnie And sucIaI progress, It Dhmild be the repreoeutAtive o( 

s^kIaI perpetuity, says I^ Hov Hc^rtulieu, nud slKmUt see to it tbst 

the generAt conditions of rHtioiml eiiititetHe do not deierloruie, 

This is the tesst thet it cau do. And it cmglit to do something 

towAfd the Amelioi Atiot; of thi^)«0 conditions, tt ought, detlAres 

Dupont White, to tntiA \\\^ IcAd in prmuoting progredci, becAiitie It 

is more ititereciied tbAU the individual, tins higher motAl ound 

Ards And is Able to Accomplish lerger things for the (ml»lic good 

thAt eAn b« Acromptiftiied under privAte enterpriser— ^' /nlftfifiitf* 

lion lo PoUlUal Satfrnif,*' bji Jama Wiilotd Ctarn^r, fp, $J4 $^5* 
It 



CHAPTER VI 
THE SAFETY OF A DEMOCRACY 

AS is the school so is the State. If in the school 
knowledge is imposed by authority supported by 
force, the State becomes despotic. This we find even 
among the Greeks. The Greeks had the idea of the 
State founded on reason and a sense of justice, yet 
because the Greeks included only a part of the people 
in the brotherhood of rulers, and because among the 
Greeks education was in a measure imposed by force, 
the Greek State at its best tended to become despotic. 
If in the school, knowledge is not imposed, if what is 
done to the pupil be determined by what is discovered 
in the mind of the pupil, then the State, whatever may 
be the form which it assumes, is not despotic, it is 

democratic In a democratic State the teacher controls 

« 

himself. He religiously refrains from imposing him- 
self or his views upon the minds of the helpless and the 
immature. He discovers native and acquired powers 
in those whom he would educate, and he lends a help- 
ing hand, he points out the way for further growth. 
He never sets himself up as an authority. In a demo- 
cratic State the teacher who does not definitely intend 
to make out of his pupils t)ctter authorities than he is 
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hiinnclf. in mi iinmitif^ntcd nuiAnnce. lie U Htill in tlic 
toiU of Asiintic dcHiMiti^m. 

(i) After a certain utage Iiaa been renche<l in the 
(Icvclopnient of the (IrnuHTiitic Sttne, the |H)wer to 
im|Mme the iKxnlled ^'lAfe opinionii** of the day uiK)n 
the rising generation iti lout.' Parents and tencheni nnd 
cluircheH and rulem lone the power to ini|K)He their 
viewn. The effort to ini|M)!4e in the ohi way iKcomen a 
|)i)Hitive infltience to imhice the op|xmite view and the 
op|M)Hitc conchict. A connnon otwrrvntion among iov' 
eign renidentu in the United States in that httle children 
refnne to ni^eak their native tongne at the (hctation of 
their parents. After hrcatliing the free air of the 
American iich(K)l they carry its language into the 
family, and the parents are ixwerlcHS to prevent it. 
The very l>est that parents can do under such conditions 
IS to take Froel>er» advice, get acipiainted with their 
children, and neck to live with them on terms of friend* 
ship. The use of the <lcar native tongue may he pro- 
longed by love and friendly admonition, while the 
attempt to prolong it hy force creates an intolcrahic 
flingust. Parents, teachers and statcMiucn in <lrmo- 
cratic States reach the limit of their inmers to secure 
the a<loption of their views when they have made as 
clear a statement as they are capable of making, and 
when they have exhauMed their efforts in adapting the 
reasons in suptK>rt of their views to the apprehension 
of their fellowmen. As the State pn»grcsHcs. all sug- 
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gestion of the use of force will play into the hands of 
the enemy. 

(2) In the anti-State, or the despotic State, there is 
just one doctrine 'which is supremely dangerous, which 
threatens directly the very life of the State; this is the 
doctrine that the people may be safely trusted to think 
and act for themselves. This doctrine is treason to the 
State, and must be suppressed at all hazards. In the 
democratic State there is likewise one doctrine which 
threatens the life of the State. That is the doctrine 
that it is dangerous to trust the people to think and act 
for themselves.^ Yet the democratic State from its 
very nature must allow this dangerous doctrine to be 
freely held and promulgated. It cannot lift a finger by 
way of suppression without being false to its principles. 
The democratic State must freely allow its sovereign 
to be maligned and lied about and, in a sense, conspired 
against ; and it can meet such attacks only by the mild 
means of counter statement or the slow processes of 
education and training. It has thus far been a source 
of great weakness to all democratic States that a large 
proportion of the most influential of the people are 
conscientious believers in the despotic State. 

(3) It is hard to convince the wise and prudent who 
have inherited the effects of centuries of training under 
despotic rule, that wisdom can come from the conqara- 
tively ignorant masses. They still refuse to believe that 
wisdom in modem pedagogy has been derived from 
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gaining the point of view of the child and the ymith. 
It i« from idioti themidvei that we learn wi»c methodii 
of dealing with idiotn. There have hcen thounancld of 
yean of dealing with criminalu from the iitandt)oint of 
authority. The wiMfit of Mtatctinien and Jurifits have 
had to do with the nuhjcct. Kvery imaginable method 
of treatment which human ingenuity could devite hai 
been tried ; yet until about a hundred yearn ago there 
wa« a itrange lack of any accttmulated wi»dom on the 
Hubject of criminology. At that time it lH*gnn to <lawn 
upon the mindu of a few philnntlirdpintii that the entree 
of wiHdom alnntt the criminal wnt« the criminal him«iclf. 
Howard made himself a companion of crimitmlK. He 
literally put himnelf in their (ilnce, and thini he Inrgan a 
revolution which han ever nince lieen gradually com- 
mending itiK*lf to rulent in all civilised States. Statcit 
have become wine in the treatment of criminals In exact 
protx)rtion to the wiltingncM of rulem to base their 
policy upon a sympathetic acqtmintance with the crim- 
inal classes.* What is snid of criminals is certainly 
equally true of paupers, of the insnne, and of defectives 
generally. H, then^ in the cnse of the defectives it is the 
aim of statesmen to overcome their defects and gain 
for them the position of free normal mem1)ers of 
society, surely the statesman ought not to be lens will- 
ing to learn wisdom from normal citixens. 

(4) In a democratic State, wisdom comes from the 
masses not because the many individually see the truth 
more clearly than the few, not l)ccause the many are 
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individually more virtuous, tnit becmmc, front the \ery 
nature of the ca^e, the thought§i feeling«( md patfHf^si 
of the many make up the determining life of the ^i^ie. 
In such a State every virtuous dti/en, high and low, i& 
seeking to induce his government to remove some form 
of manifest injustice or to adopt some policy of gre?<tef 
beneficence. The effective leafier is he who nvM 
clearly apprehends the better tendencies of hk fdkm 
citi2:ens« who outlines most clearly the aspirations oi 
the people. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Tht Baftty of a Damocracy 

* Charity .»In the meanwhile, if iinyonc would wri(<», and 
bring Itin helpful hnnd to the nlowniovititf rrfttrmntinn which wt 
IftUir under, if truth hMve upolten to him before othem. or Utt 
Kenied nt leM»t to upenk. why nhould we tfouhle thHt mnn with 
Mking licenne to do no worthy a dted? niul not eoiuuter thin, 
thttt if it come to prohiliitintf. thete in not nuuht more lilcely to he 
prohibited tlwn truth itnrtf: whoHr fuiit Mppt^^rnnce to our eycu. 
bleared and dimnted with prejudice and cu»tom» li more un- 
nightly and unplnuioble timn many errotn; even an the person 
i» of many a great mrtii, nhght ami contemptible to nee. 

And what do thry lell wn vandy of new opinicmn. when thin 
very opinion of theiiN, that none muM be heatd but whom they 
hke. in the womt and newrM opinion of all otheri; and in the 
chief caune why nrcu and MJo^nu do no much alx)und. and 
true knowledge in kept at diMaoie ftom un; beniden yet a greater 
danger which in in it. For when (mhI nhakei a kntgdoni, with 
nttong and healthful connnotionn, to a general refonmng. it in 
not tmtrtie that many nrctdrim ami faUe teachern are then bunie^t 
in nrducing. 

Hut yet more true it In, that (iod then rai»eN to bin own wotk, 
men of rare abilitieii« and mtire than common indu»()y. not only 
to h>ok back and revive what Imih been taught hetetofote, but 
to gam further, and to go on MMtte new etdigbtened ntepn in the 
dincovery of truth. For nuch in the (»rder of (iod'n enlighten* 
ing bin chutch, to di^penne ami deal out by degreen hln beam, 
ao an our enrtbly eye« m^y be«t nu«tain it. • 

Neither in (lod appointed and contutetl, wbeie and out of what 
plac« thene Ilin chonen nhall be hut heard to apeak; for He neen 
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not as man sees, chooses not as man chooses, lest we should 
devote ourselves again to set places and assemblies, and outward 
callings of men; planting our faith one while in the old convo- 
cation house; and another while in the chapel, at Westminster; 
when all the faith and religion that shall be there canonized, is 
not sufficient without plain convincement, and the charity of 
patient instruction, to supple the least bruise of conscience, 
to edify the meanest Christian, who desires to walk in the spirit, 
and not in the letter of human trust, for all the number of 
voices that can be there made; no, though Harry the Seventh 
himself there, with all his liege tombs about him, should lend 
them voices from the dead to swell their number. — '* Milton's 
Prose Works," Vol. II, p. 9S. 

s Thomas Jefferson to Colonel Edward Carrington.— The 
tumults in America, I expected would have produced in Europe 
an unfavorable opinion of our political state. But they have 
not. On the contrary, the small effect of these tumults, seems 
to have given more confidence in the firmness of our government 
The interposition of the people themselves on the side of gov- 
ernment, has had a great effect on the opinion here. I am per- 
suaded myself, that the good sense of the people will always 
be found to be the best army. They may be led astray for a 
moment, but will soon correct themselves. The people are the 
only censors of their governors; and even their errors will tend 
to keep these, to the true principles of their institutions. To 
punish these errors too severely, would be to suppress the only 
safeguard of the public liberty. 

The way to prevent these irregular interpositions of the peo- 
ple is to give them full information of their affairs through 
the channel of the public papers, and to contrive that those 
papers should penetrate the whole mass of the people. The 
basis of our government being the opinion of the people, the 
very first object should be to keep that right; and were It left 
to me to decide whether we should have a government without 
newspapers, or newspapers without a government, I should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the latter. But I should mean that 
every man should receive those papers, and be capable of reading 
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them. I fttn convlncfd that thone nocictlei (ai the Imllann) 
which live without government, enjoy In their general mam an 
Inftnltely greater degree of happincsN, than thoie who live under 
the Kuropean governmentJi. Among the former, public opinion 
if in the plaee of law, and reatraini moralf at powerfully ai lawi 
ever did, anywhere. Among the latter, under pretense of gov- 
erningf they have divided their nations into two clasites, wolvea 
and sheep, 

I do not exaggerate. This is a true picture of Europe. Cher* 
ish, therefore, the spirit of our people, and keep alive their at- 
tention. Do not be too severe utKin their errors, but reclaim 
them by enlightening them. If once they become inattentive to 
the public affairsi you, and I, and Congress, and A*isemblies, 
Judges and governors, shall all become wolves. It seems to be 
the law of our general nature, in spite of individual exceptions; 
and experience declares that man is the only animal which <le« 
vours his own kind; for I can apply no milder term to the gov- 
ernments of Kurope, and to the general prey of the rich on the 
poor /^ Dated al Paris, Jan. 16, t^Sf.^" Thomas Jefferson,'' 
Vol II, pp. 84, 83. 

*Atgviam«— 'It is now recognized that among the pauperi 
and ne'er-do-wells that burden tvifvy community there are many 
who are victims of "atavism,'' as it is culled, that is, they have 
inherited a type of character which dates back to some remote 
ancestor. This obsolete type, though long discotmted by social 
development, is not entirely eliminated fnim heredity and il 
liable to crop out occasionally as a dominant characteristic in 
persons ''born tired." Of course, it isn't coNy to determine 
whether a person is physically incapable of hard labor or only 
disinclined to perform it. It matters little* The person whom 
the conditions of dvilixed life cannot tempt Into systematic 
industry is not likely, either in hlmnrif or his posterity, to be 
useful to society, whone care should therefore be to Insure by 
alt humane means his effectual elimination. On the other hand 
It Is as irrational as it is unprofltable to reproach or upbraid 
him. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART VII 

J. What is the meaning of education in a Despotism? 
In a Democracy? What are the peculiar meanings of 
the words "State" and ''Government" as applied to 
Sparta? What constituted the strength of the Spartan 
State? Did the State, or Brotherhood, include mere 
subjects? Were Spartan officers at the same time sub- 
jects? How was the State finally destroyed? Was the 
State a successful ruler? Could it rule conquered 
States? 

2. Why did Athenians admire the Spartans? What 
is the difference between a political State and a Despot- 
ism according to Aristotle? What is the aim of the 
State according to the Greeks? What place did the 
Creeks give to education in the State? How did the 
Greeks affect the Romans? How the church? Their 
relation to the Reformation? How does Utopia differ 
from Plato's Republic? 

2. Give facts showing the immense circulation of the 
Bible. Hozv does Biblical teaching serve to unite the 
race? What striking difference between Greek and 
Hebrew teachings? What are the tendencies of Greek 
and Hebrew teachings as to tmiversal brotherhood? 
What classes have received most readily Biblical teach- 
ing? How was the English language preserved? What 
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facts illustrate movements from the loxver to higher 
classes in society f 

4. Hmv was the Prcnch Retu)lution produced/ lloiv 
did Pestalocci differ from other reformers/ What was 
his aimf IVhy did he turn to the child? What is the 
netu education/ What is the difference betiveen the 
nciv education and that of the Greeks/ In what 
respects are they alike/ Why did the Greeks miss the 
true ideal/ What are some of the chief discmrries of 
(he modern teacher/ 

5. The neto education is the effect of what and the 
cause of ivhat/ What has been the relation of science 
to despotic government/ Hoiv has science fai^ored 
toleration/ What contrast betiveen men of science and 
the founders of the netv education/ Hoxv did the new 
education favor the triumph of science/ Is science 
capable of becoming a bulwark of tyranny/ Does 
materialism tend to support despotism/ Does the State 
need both subjective and objective truth/ Does 
democracy tend to diversity/ 

6. Can education by force continue in other than a 
despotic State/ Is it possible to impose "safe opin^ 
ions'' in a democracy/ tloxv can safe opinions be made 
to prevail/ What opinion is dangerous in a despotism/ 
What in a democracy/ Must the democratic State toU 
erate despotic teachings/ Hmo do we learn wisdom as 
to the best method of dealing ivith defectives/ Why 
is a knowledge of the masses so important in a 
democracy/ 



^ fOUTKAL 

mj»)ECT§ won tracf AL nvDV 

^i VUiUf§ H^puhlk. ArUMl/jf pfjlitm and ethks. 
UUfpiar 

|, Th0 hUimkal parts af the Pentateuch 'r Judges, 
SmnuH, K{n(/4, Daniel, Gaspels, Acts, 

^, Pestala^M and PraebeL 

ffr Cm flu t between seienee and thealoyy, 

6* The liberty of teaching in schools of every name. 



PART VIII 

CooptratUm In th« Democratic SUto 

CIIAPTKK I 

COOPBRATIVB EDUCATION 

TN previoui chaptem we have necn that the thing 
^ which han txjcn rflfcctive in the binding ti>grthcr of 
the people into Staten han been a habit of unitc<l action. 
The primitive village State wan founded UfKni a com« 
m(m ownemhip of land and coc'^tierative farming* Thin 
waH followed by coofMrrative fighting against a common 
enemy. In no far an there wan a binding force in a 
feudal State, it rented chiefly U|Nm thcne two formii of 
annociated effort. In the t^)wnH and citieM municipal 
corporations were in their origin industrial c(H)|)crative 
nocietien. There were long centuricn of training in 
coiiperative induMrirs Iwrfore there were individual 
induHtrien. With the advent ni democracy there in a 
marked tendency to enlarge the cfKi|)crative function» 
of the State, Thin in what democracy mcann. It in a 
conncioui organi/Jng for the more perfect accompHnh* 
ment of a common purpone* In no tniHinenn in thin 
more manifent than in that of education. 

In former cha|)tern education ban t^een dincunned 
with reference to itn effect (m the citizen. We now 
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(tiHcuMH the buKineftfi of education as a cooperative 
function of the democratic State. It is assumed that 
a succeH»ful democracy involves continuous training of 
all the people. By simply narrating the facts respect- 
ing what has already been accomplished by one demo- 
cratic community or another, the scope of this work 
may be apprehended. 

( I ) At the age of three the child enters the kinder- 
garten. The teacher has been trained through the 
agency of the State. In a sense the teacher of the 
kindergarten may \ye said to be divinely appointed, as 
the work rests upon her natural gifts. In a sense she 
is self-appointed, since the teacher recognizes and culti- 
vates natural faculties. In a sense the children choose 
their teachers, since one not suited to their need would 
not be retained. The mothers choose the teacher 
because they are first to recognize and voice the needs 
of the children. The adult male voter simply accepts 
and gives legal effect to these previously determined 
facts. In an ideal system of education similar prin- 
ciples are operative in all its parts. The professor in 
the university has the native gift of teaching. This 
gift he recognizes and cultivates. His pupils recognize 
and api)rove. The public gives to the facts legal status. 
As in kindergarten and university, so in all intervening 
stages in the process of education. 

The kindergarten teacher reaches all the people. 
Through the niotltcrs' meeting her influence extends 
not only to the three-year-old, but to the beginning of 
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life. TliuH the ftfjcncy of the Stale beRlnH whett life 
l)CKin(i. An ideul already reali/.ed in the best denio- 
crntic comnnmitieii fumiHheii continuous education of 
all the people to the age of nixteen — not the Rame 
trainiuK ^^^^ ^11, but a contimunid training in State 
HchoolH for the whole people. I^>otn the public wchool 
the pupil graduaten into the public library. The very 
object of the school in to cultivate n habit of intellectual 
and moral growth which will continue to the end of 
life. All teachers in such a community would be 
ex officio librarians. The city, the township, the county 
and the State would furnish reading matter for all thr 
people. In the democratic State no youth should be 
sent adrift at the perilous age of sixteen. I Us educa^ 
tion should l)e continued through the librarian. Through 
a system of circulating libraries our States and coutUies 
may easily furnish readhig tnatter suited to the needs 
of all the people.* These tuay be supplemented by the 
great metropolitan and luitional libraries, so that no 
one will lack for means of intellectual growth in what- 
ever line he may choose. Thus, throtigh school and 
library, the State becomes a coiiperative society for the 
continuous training of all the people.'* 

(j) The truly democratic State abhors a dead level 
of utiiformity. The age of sixteen tnay be fixed upon 
as a limit for the continuous training of all, because so 
many years are recjuired for the insurance of a well- 
developed physical constitution. Hut at this age there 
ift no l)reak in education. Those who do not graduate 
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into the library and into business life go on with free 
tuition through the high school and through the 
university. In the higher grades greater diversity is 
offered in the lines of study. Then special schools are 
maintained by the State for meeting special needs. 
There are schools for the training of teachers, for the 
education of seamen and soldiers, for the training of 
officers in the civil service, as well as an endless variety 
of schools for industrial training. Some of these 
schools are deemed so important that the pupils receive 
a generous support while undergoing training. 

(3) Other features of cooperative education in the 
democratic State are illustrated by the collection and 
dissemination of information on a great variety of 
subjects of common interest, by the establishment of 
museums and the display of works of art, by the main- 
tenance of men and institutions devoted to the advance* 
ment of the bounds of knowledge. The State also 
furnishes special education for the defective, the blind, 
the mute, the feeble-minded, the juvenile criminal. 
And in the hands of the fully developed democracy the 
penitentiary becomes a training school whereby the 
State attempts the difficult task of the restoration of 
lapsed manhood. 

The school for children is necessarily a local insti- 
tution. It unites the people of the entire neighborhood 
in a most interesting and exacting cooperative enter- 
prise* The school is an enlarged communal family. 
The public school compels the people to gain experience 



in JiVjU s^nrnwwn. The library U n ^»rccly It^ii 
iiii]%Miiiiil Agtwy ill Xhic nvvunwUtii^i of v<ihm)>W 
<vyS}>rnit)vt f x^1t^^fn<1^, But n Hhr^ry (tv nU tht j>tH>pW 
im%Jw* n larstr urtu th«n the ^cluvJ iliMrict, For 
villJMsr ^\\d country llw ctMinty in n CHMUYnicnt «rc4, mul 
by the lil^mry Ux<\y cirvuUtinu to rx^ry |v«i the ctMinty 
booi\iw« wnitej uml inMinct with civic life, But the 
jierfcct lilu«fy *vMem u^niKl inxt^lve n fiee i«tefvh;iuse 
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CHAPTER I 
COdPERATIVE EDUCATION 

'A N«w Aid to PopuUr Educatioiis Free Traveling 

Librftrlei#--The New York State traveling library fystem it 
A (llrret devdftpment of the work of the public library. The 
Umi\ librftfy \m\dn one book; the traveling library lends a hufi- 
4rr(\. The bcttl library lendu to one person, the other to a com- 
nnuiliy. One hntU for two wcckn, the other for six months. 
In (hli* w/iy the State library brcome'* the parent of libraries. 

'i hJK syi^tem waii fnade posnible by the legislation of the State 
of N^w York in i^J. The university law of that year author- 
i/i^d the UrKc^nts to lend for a limited time (^elections of books 
from the duplicate department of the State library or from 
bookn specially given or bought for this purpose, to public 
lltifAfirH undrr State Hupervihion, or to communities meeting 
required citndltions, Out of $;i5.ooo appropriated for free libraries 
A portiun WAH at once set apart for the Regents to buy and pre- 
pare bookH to be lent under their rules. 

The rules then adopted provide that a selection of one hun- 
diril bookii may be lent for i^ix months to the trustees of any 
publU^ lilMary In the State under Regents' visitation on payment 
of A fre of tWe didlam to cover the expense of cases, catalogues, 
rr^'ord blanks, and transportation both ways. Where no such 
library eHi^ts, the books will be lent on the petition of any 
twruty tlve rriaidrnt taxpayers, In their petition an owner of 
rral rotate mu^it be nan\ed as trustee, who would be personally 
vr^pousible lor the biH»k*. Libraries may be lent to the officers 
i^i A univrr»Uy^extenKiiM\ center, reading course, or study club, 
it trtsiMv^ird by the Keiseuts« A later rule oilers selections of 
t^t\y wAwwwA ht A frc of tluee dollars. 

We may soy that ^5>ooo b(K>ks have been read as a result of 
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ihene trftvellng llhrnrlci. Hiry hnvc! ttrpti (|rmd \mnUn titul li»ve 
Irft tlieir mark oti a multitiidG of minrU. Mlipne lIlirarirA liav(« 
«vefywhcfe pfomotpd an ItitprcHt In ^Mod retuWnn, and have aU 
frady led to the cNtaldUlinipnt of nome linpoftant local lihrarlm. 
They have hren cofdlally reielvGd and are mntc In demand now 
than ever hrfofe. Am a inihlic Inventtnent they have fully vindi- 
cated the wUdotti of their jn-oJrtlot-B and have proved worthy 
of the continued Interest of the State. The RyAtrm admitn, Urn, 
of Indefinite enlargement. Hpecial-nuhject llhrarleii may he mnlti- 
plied as fast as they are wanted, and the addition of genernl 
llhrarles can keep pace with the pnldicfillon of good hooks. The 
State of New York can well afford this offer of hooks to her 
riti/enSf which Is at once geoerotts and, in the highest sense, 
profltahle; and the plan is cfMifldently nmnnended lo the roimld- 
eratlon of other Staler.- H'////(/m R. JiustmaH, "The Varum,** 
Voi XVttt, pp, 6t6, Oft. 

«Tha Trftvallng Library.— Since Cartyle laid down the 
proposition that "the true university Is a collection of hooks/* 
there have heen many attempts to popularise this means of edu< 
cation. The growth of great puhlic lihraries in our cities has 
heen ftdl of MignlHcance as a phase of our higher social endeavor. 
Outflide the great centers of populntlrm this development of 
llhrary centers has hern less nrMlceahle, but perhaps not less 
contliniotis, and certainly not le«*s deserving of attentlotti 

At Hrst Carlyle's university was an exclusive Institution. Only 
the aristocracy had arrr^s to It. Then came the era of suh- 
scrlption lihraries in the larger towns, and then the founding 
of lihraries for the ftee use of the people, to he maintained hy 
general tajt. 

Massachttsetts has always heen foremost amrtng our States In 
the diffusion of lihrary privileges amcmg her citl/ens, and it Is 
prohahly true today that no other like ctmimunity In the world 
Is so well supplied with hooks, or at least with the opportunity 
to use and read hooks. Hut for various reasotis the Massa- 
chusetts system of town lihraries, excellent as It Is, cannot he 
successfully adapted to the ccmditlons of every Stale In the 
Utdon. At any rate^ the fact Is that there are many communities, 
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even in States that have adequate laws pennittiiig taxation for 
lil>rary poiposes, still destitute of the advantages wYikh so large 
a proportion of the rural population of Massachusetts now 
enjoys. 

There are towns, villages and cities still in this country that 
will not tax themselves to secure for their citizens an entrance 
into Girlyle's university. 

The problem thus becomes, not merely how many towns can 
be induced to start free libraries, but how can the people, par- 
ticularly the growing children and youth, in towns and country 
districts where no public libraries exist, be helped to share in 
library privileges at once, without waiting for the communities 
themselves to take the initiative? 

In some States much has already been done in this direction 
through "traveling libraries/' 

******** 

Finally, to ail who are studying the advantages of the traveling 
library for country places we commend the summary of those 
advantages made by the Wisconsin Commission after an experi- 
ence of nearly two years in the backwoods of their State. 

z. It makes good literature accessible, and often a constant 
temptation, in communities where there are few distractions and 
no other similar educational forces for any but the younger 
children. 

2. It puts the control of the reading of numbers of people in 
the hands of persons who have the library experience of the 
world at their command, while the literary tastes of the readers 
are forming. 

3. It is economical. There is no expense for local rent, for 
fuel, light, or librarian's salary. Books are bought at the lowest 
prices; there is no wastage from worthless books or shoddy 
editions, and the volumes are worn out by use, and not by 
mere shelf-wear. 

4. It keeps up a continual interest in the books by frequent 
exchanges, and the prospect of a near exchange keeps each 
family alert to learn about the best books and to get them 
promptly. 
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5. Tho reaponalbillty of cArlng for n librnry and extending Itii 
uffefulnfHN mfiki^ii a common bond for a hiKh imrpoiie, And a new 
bftniii of union for the bent cltlxenn In HniAll nrlghborhoodii. 

6. The library itAtlonii form new centers for the upbuilding 
of A better nocIaI And intdlectUAl life. 

To fum up briefly, the trnveling librAry given an abundant 
lupply of wholedomo literature to the people of «mall communi- 
ties at a slight coMt, and not only exciteM their interest in such 
literature, but conflnts their reading to It until their taates are 
formed. 

It is a free day and night school, which does not doie on 
Saturdays or Sundays or for long vacations. It instructN, In- 
spires and amuses the old as well as the young, and its curriculum 
is so broad that it helps the huunewife In the kitchen, the huN- 
bandman In the Ikld, the mechanic in his shop, the teacher In 
her school, the Invalid In the sick-room, the boy in his play, and 
the eitlsen in hiN civic duties. 

It leaves no room for bad literature and keeps it from clrcu* 
latlng, without report to threutM, by the mont natural and whole- 
some methodn.— ^f'/ZWriw II Shaw in *^Amnican Kfviav of 
K$vi0mr Vol XVII, ^ j6s. 



CHAPTER II 
PUBLIC lANITATION 

TflK medical profession has followed pretty closely 
the devclopnient of the State, While the State 
was des|KJtic the practice of medicine was made a part 
of the tyranny. In early times the medicine-man was 
a wonder-worker. With the priest he was a most 
efficient agency for the enslavement of the minds of 
the people. In the more enlightened tyrannies of 
modern times medicine has followed the analogy of 
the government, It has been imposed upon the people. 
The doctor ansumed all knowledge while the people 
were kept in ignorance. Familiar diseases and symp- 
toms were dihguised by unfamiliar names. It was 
accounted unprofcHsional for the patients to be enlight- 
ened as to their real condition. It was likewise unpro- 
fehHional to enlighten the people as to the nature of the 
remedies used and the effects they were expected to 
produce. Long after the Reformation even in the most 
enlightened nations, the insane were accounted victims 
(jf evil spirits. Flogging of the insane was a common 
method of inducing the evil spirit to withdraw. This 
pnictlce continued after the belief in the possession of 
devils was much weakened, George III., it is said, 
commended his physician for his faithfulness in admin- 
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Utrrinf; the rod to \m royal hark during hifi (tin of 
(Irrangctiient. Not tintil the democratic State had 
Wnnne well develc^jied, that in, In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, <ltd the treatment of the innane 
liecome an lm|)ortant cooperative Hocial function admin- 
Ijitered hy the State. 

(i) The entire medical profe^ion and practice \n 
Mug revoltttionixed. No longer doeM it inflict occtdt 
treatment u|>on an i^tiorant peojile. On the contrary, 
the people are taken into the confidence of the physician 
and inMrncted in the lawH of health. In all enliKhtened 
countrieji the medical profennion in doing pioneer work 
towards the perfecting of the democratic State. ICvery- 
where the profennion in enforcing the doctrine that 
health can l)e maintained otily 1)y the training of all the 
people in the olmervance of wmitary law«.* 

(j) There in high authority for Haying that it in 
man'n duty to rule over the heantn of the field and the 
fowU of the air. In the light of medical science thin 
meann not no mtich the rattlennake, the tiger, and the 
hawk. It meann rather the Aniatic cholera, the plagtie. 
diphtheria, and typhoid, Thcne are. one an<l all, heantu 
of the newer or fowin of the air which have nerved 
notice upon the |)eo|)lcn, if you do not rule un, we will 
kill you. In the light of medical ncience there in no 
longer any dinguine al)out thin innue. A hrood of 
tyt»hoid microhcH, propagate<l. prolmhly, in the nweat- 
nhopn <if l.ond<»n, c(Tccte<l a lo<lgment in the veinn of 
Prince Alhert, and the helove<l Pritice nuccumhe<l 
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These enemies of human life respect not persons. The 
English are learning that the plague has no regard for 
hoary caste in India ; and what is more important, they 
are learning that effective sanitation involves the break- 
ing up of caste distinctions, or such a training of the 
people as will result in true democratic cooperation,* 
These Asiatic plagues which at one time laid low the 
half of both man and beast in England, we now see are 
calls from the victims of tyranny in the old home upon 
the freer and more privileged West to come and deliver 
them. 

(3) Public sanitation in our cities has tended greatly 
to the promotion of civic righteousness. Almost every 
conceivable abomination affecting the property and the 
convenience of the people is committed by bosses and 
factions in our cities. But no boss, no faction, no soul- 
less corporation, has ever taken a stand in favor of 
diphtheria or the typhoid. The typhoid gets a grip 
upon the civic conscience which the most relentless 
reformer cannot attain. In the light of modem science 
the prevalence of many contagious diseases means 
murder. And the man who is responsible for city 
sanitation can have no assurance that the victim may 
not be a member of his own family. The hardened 
sinner who may have lived upon blackmail and extor- 
tion, who may without remorse have bargained away 
the people's franchises, will not look lightly upon the 
^read of a preventable disease. In such a case the 
consciousness of guilt fastens itself upon the whole dty 
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and the demAnd for rlf{liteou» and efficient action 
become! irreiiiiitible. KiKhtcoimneMM, like diKeane, i» 
contagioui* It ii m^t poHnible to maintain honesty and 
efficiency in one department of civic life without 
developing; a tendency for the name to Mprettd to other 
departmental. 

(4) KfTertive fianitntion involvefi, in the fimt place, 
eflfective education and trainiuK of all the people. The 
State, thrmtgh the Nchool, and the library; through the 
iKmrd of health and the mcclical profcHMion, nmnt 
t)et'ome argUH-eyrd, al(*rt and intelligttnt. All thin tnuy 
Ik attained and yet lanitation may entirely fail. There 
muMt be an added couHciotmncHM, a feeling of rrnponHt- 
bility renting U|Km the peo|)le, a nenMe of guilt in the 
presence of preventable diKeuHe, a continued repentance 
and a diiipoHition to bring forth fruitM meet for repent- 
ance. Thin may be attained even, and yet there may 
not be efTeetive ianitation. There numt be in addition 
eflicient agencien for administering the public con- 
science. Ho long AK the voter tolerates the npoilnman, 
the brit)er, and the f ranch ine grabber, the Ixxly politic 
will carry the guilt of the murder of the innocents. 

In former chapters three pretty clearly marked 
stages have been nc^iced in the evolution of the State. 
In the first, force is pitte<l against the organising ability 
of the people; government is simply im]K)sed. In the 
second the so-called rights of the people are exalted 
atK)ve the State, and government is tr)lerated as a 
net^essary evil. In the ideal denuK*racy rcprensive gov- 
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ernment is confined to the abnormal individual, and 
the State becomes an organism for enlarging the sphere 
of the normal man. There are three corresponding 
stages in the profession of medicine. In the first, 
occult forces are imposed upon the people. Then 
medicine becomes chiefly occupied with the n^fative 
work of preventing diseases. In its final stage the 
profession will be occupied chiefly in the discovery and 
promulgation of laws for the improvement and perfec- 
tion of the race.* 
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CHAPTKR II 

Public SAniutlon 

* Public Education.— The iplcndid public health work done 
))y our government in Cul>a, the Canul Zone and Manila nhowii 
>Ahat Ainericani ihould noon be dicing at home. We nerd a 
ntttional health bureau, and we need in each state and in each 
di»trict and municipality in each »tate thonmglily contpetent 
health officem. KDkient nanitation drpen<U alxn'e all eli«e in 
public education. In ttil>erculoikiii vplendid progrcii» ban already 
ttcen made along these line*, but much more remainn to \k done 
in the general field, the medical pro^r^skion should do far more 
than it haa done to educate the public. Sanitary lawa will be 
efficient in a democracy juiit in proportion to the general intelli- 
gence about hygienic matters and no more. Medical advame de- 
pends, on the one hand, on scientiftc research, on the other on 
public education along hygienic lines. Hvery citiyen should l>e 
iiupired with love of pergonal and public hygiene as were the 
(Ireeks. Kvery pbynician should be deeply gmunded in physi- 
ologic medicine and provided with proper facilities for using it 
practically. Kvery oHficer of public health should know thorotighly 
the contribution of etiologic ntedicine. All efforts should bo 
made to promote thrse most fundantental need^ of socirty.-— 
C /^. ihrdftn, of Univtrsily of IVhconsin, in ScitHCt, (ht, ao, 
igii. 

*Tha Right of tha State.- The right of the State to deal 
with the entire subject of medionl education In its own interest 
can asuuredly not be gainsaid. The physician is a social instru- 
ment. If there were no dii^case, there would lie no d<Hiors. And 
as di]&ea!«e has eonse<]uences tJmt imntediately go beyond the 
individual ipeciftcally affected, society is bound to protect Itself 
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against unnecessary spread of loss or danger. It matters not that 
the making of doctors has been to some extent left to private 
institutions. The State already makes certain regulations; it can 
by the same right make others. Practically the medical school 
is a public service corporation. It is chartered by the State; it 
utilizes public hospitals on the ground of the social nature of its 
service. The medical school can not then escape social criticism 
and regulation. It was left to itself while society knew no better. 
But civilization consists in the legal registration of gains won by 
science and experience ; and science and experience have together 
established the terms upon which medicine can be most useful. 
"In the old days," says Metchnikoff, ** any one was allowed to 
practice medicine, because there was no medical science and 
nothing was exact. Even at the present time among less civilized 
people any old woman is allowed to be a midwife. Among more 
civilized races, differentiation has taken place and child births 
are attended by women of special training who are midwivet 
by diploma. In case of nations still more civilized, the trained 
midwives are directed by obstetric physicians who have special- 
ized in the conducting of labor." Legislation which should pro- 
cure for all the advantage of such conditions as is now possible 
would speedily bring about a reconstructbn quite as extensive as 
that described. Such control in the social interest inevitably en- 
counters the objection that individualism is thereby impaired. So 
it is, at that level ; so it is intended. The community through such 
regulation undertakes to abridge the freedom of particular in- 
dividuals to exploit certain conditions for their personal benefit. 
But its aim is thereby to secure for all others more freedom at a 
higher level. Society forbids a company of physicians to pour 
out upon the community a horde of ill-trained physicians, their 
liberty is indeed clipped. As a result, however, more competent 
doctors being trained under the auspices of the state itself, the 
public health is improved; the physical well-being of the wage 
worker is heightened; and a restriction put upon the liberty, so- 
called, of a dozen doctors increases the effectual liberty of all 
other citizens. Has democracy, then, really suffered a set-back? 
Reorganization along rational lines involves the strengthening, 
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tidt tti« weake»it»i)f, ot dcmocrntle pritictpli!, bpcaufK* It t«ndN to 
provide the coHdltloHN upoti which wcll-hpitiff ntid efTcrtiml liberty 

Htm for Ihi AdvancifmifHl of TifachiHg,** 

"Victortifi Mtdieifir^lt Im tintorlouM, however, thut the 
iState -medktne in tkn yet hut the Itifntit Herrult««i in the crndtei 
Although It ha« rcAlly shown itit prowe^ii Iti the stratigllHg of 
lerpetits which hnve come within It^i gt-ftitpi K.vrn now, l( It 
were allowed (rerly to eit(«rcl>ie ltd powrrn, It could prncticnlly 
entlngulHh the large dam* of lnf(<ctlouii and rontaglouN dUorders 
which Mprcnd like huih-flreii in our nildnt. 'lite whcde group of 
" filth-dlncfl^rs " could be virtually wiped out. Nor can it he 
douhtrd that It crudd Inihi(<h4ply dlmitihh the dire ma^d of 
hereditary dUea^e which now hf«arM 11^ dofim of llfe-weakne^n 
and premature death. And from thin pr^itit of vIpw It U not too 
much to nAy that an a simple nmlipr of cr^ime it dhould he ron< 
NUtted upon the primary qurMion of choire hi marriage, tt has 
often hren pointed out that If a gi^HUM homo were cidiivated a«t 
are the domestic anImaU, a large amount of the dNeane of the 
nation would he speedily hrcd oiU of the hlood, and a high 
physique readily attaitted. Hut as thi<9 can hardly he, man's own 
Intelligence Instructed hy medicine, nhould take the place of the 
skill of the stock-owner. So that with this growing conscious^ 
ness of Its ptiwer gradually tr) aholUh In theqe clashes the great 
hulk of the disease of mankind, the medicine of the heiit and 
highest type, looks forward confidently tt) a future In which Its 
remedial faculty shall derllne both In relative sct^pe and Imo 
portance, and when Its chief functhm will be the care and 
nurture of the whole physical esi«ifence of man. l^ir It Is to he 
particularly nollied that hithertr) State medicine has been de- 
veloped on Its prophylactic side t)\\\yi which is, after all, hut Its 
HtmUivi? power, it has been strictly "preventive medicine"} 
and Its posiiivd function of cultivating the best, and eradicating 
the wor^t physical tende^tcles of the race, of watching over all 
the springs of health, has been hardly thought of as within Its 
effective range.— //. HtipiUI Crofls, in " tti^ tV^ilmiHilir tU' 
vUw!' Nov,, iH^r, f, sy^' 



CHAPTER III 

SANITATION (Contiimtd) 

IN an informal talk with a company of clergymen, I 
referred to the share which kindergarten {>u{>iU 
have in chcx)sing their teachers, and one of the com- 
pany remarked that if there wa» a way whereby they 
could choose their parents the chief difficulty would be 
solved. The remark was intended to l>e facetious, Intt 
it suggests the profoundest of human problems, ITiere 
may be a difficulty in a merely potential human being 
signifying a choice; but if there is an entity in thii^ 
universe which ix>ssesses unqualified rights, it is that 
same potential human l>eing. There will not be a just 
State until the normal citizens who have incurred the 
exi)erience of lx*ing born an<l brought up see to it tliat 
the not yet existing citizen sJiall l>egin \m exist<fnc<; 
under such conditi<ms as he would clioosc if he already 
possessed the accumulated wisdom of the generation 
which he succeeds. On this subject the exjx>sitors of 
a more perfect society, from Aristotle* to Herbert 
S]>encer, have l;een agreed 

(i) The stress of attention in recent years in the 
medical profession has been ujx^n surgery and con- 
Uffums diseas<;s, and in lx->th lines tlje renxarkabk 
advance in the science grows <nit of the g€rm tlieory 
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of diieane, Tlm» fur the work U largely repressive 
autl preventive, Yet scientific prevention soon reaches 
its limits in the work of destroying noxious germs and 
hecomes increasingly occupied with the creation of 
vital conditions and vital powers which resist disease, 
Hut along with the marvelous advance in surgery and 
puhlic sanitation, there has heen a positive Increase In 
the cliseases which most directly alTect the well-heing 
of the race, No one has yet discovered the microbe 
which produces an unsound nervous condition, This 
disease will not be discovered by the microscope, It 
win not be removed by antiseptic surgery, Does any 
respectable medical authority put conlulence in matma 
mfilica for the treatment of nervous diseases? In the 
presence of nervous disease science can simply give 
good advice and recommend the improvement of social 
conditions,* The most learned doctor is forced to rely 
upon *' the foolishness of preaching, "** Nervous disease 
is social in Us nature, It grows out of adverse social, 
industrial and political conditions. It Is maintained 
upon high medical authority that the modern assassin 
of emperors and presidents is the victim of a clearly 
defined nervous disease, generated under social condi- 
tions equally well defined, The victim of the disease 
is ready to commit suicide, and he prefers to do it In a 
spectacular way, Gulteau's last utterances were word»i 
of exultation, In view c)f the thought that his name 
"would go thundering down the ages," 

In the treatment of nervous diseases the medical 
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profession is forced to take its place along with the 
teacher, the preacher, the prophet, the philosopher, and 
the statesman in striving for the creation of a righteous 
State. A sound mind in a sound body involves a just 
State. 

(2) But there are types of nervous' disease in respect 
to which the physician is coming to have something 
very specific and conclusive to say to statesmen. The 
germ theory of disease seems to demonstrate that some 
diseases formerly thought to be hereditary cannot be 
inherited. Yet the same practical result may be reached 
through the inheritance of a vital condition which 
results in peculiarly vulnerable tissue. As to nervous 
diseases, the evidence accumulates that many well- 
defined types are hereditary.^ It is upon the basis of 
this evidence that the State is enabled to take the first 
definite step in guarding the rights of the potential 
human being. The first step will be in the orthodox 
line of repression and negation. The State will see to 
it that its citizens shall not be bom feebleminded, or 
with a nervous organization which entails a life-long 
dread of insanity. The State-Church has already done 
a good deal of forbidding to marry; often, no doubt, 
upon inadequate grounds. But here is ground for 
repression which will commend itself to every sound- 
minded citizen. Such action on the part of the State 
will be of immense educational value. There will arise 
a sense of moral obligation to apply the principle far 
more extensively than can be attained through the 
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crude agencies of reprension. From tlie moral obliga- 
tion not to produce certain well-defined types of 
deformed human beings there will arise naturally a 
sense of obligation to produce the highest and the best. 

It is said timt the Norsemen worshiped the reindeer 
because they perceived that it manifested a superhuman 
wisdom in the generation of its species. This seems to 
l)e a confession of the doctrine that man is, in a sense, 
a fallen animal. Unless by his rational and social 
powers he rises alxwe the reindeer, the perversion of 
Ids su])er!or gifts dooms him to a lower place in the 
animal economy, 

(3) Sanitation as well as educntlcju favorably illus- 
trates the cooperative character of tlie democratic State. 
It is through the State that progress becomes possible. 
A learned Jurist in Kngland told me that when he had 
the fever he was taken to the common public hosi)ital. 
He counted it an honor to be a member of the board 
for the management of that institution. Said he: "I 
advise my friends to becotne patients in the public 
hospitals when they are sick, The care given them is 
/superior to that which they arc likely to receive at 
home/^ The rich and the poor tluis meet before the 
grave. A physician in a Western State had his wife 
treated In a State asylum for the insatte. He became 
aware of many defects in the institution, and he 
initiated reforms which were extended to all similar 
institutions in the State. 

IS 
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CHAPTER in 

lANITATION (Continuid) 

> Matrimonial Raittlationi««*-Hi ih^n, the legiilator oue^t 
to take care iUai the bodies p( tbfi children gre Ad perfect ft« 
possible, bli imt fttteiulon ought to be given to mfttrlmonyj 
At what time and in what iitUAtion it is proper thAt the clti^n^ 
should engage in the nwptift! contract. Now, with respect to 
this alliance, the legislator ouglit both to consider the parties 
and their time of life, that they may grow old at the same pgrt 
of time, and that their bodily powers may not b« dlfl^ereflt,^ 
*'Aristotl$ on Govtrnmtnl^^ CMorley's Univirsal Library), p, 

'^ Narvt HygiffM*— For the suitable fi,f^(i appropriate car« qK 
habitual criminals, vagrants, incurable alcoholics, etCf, and i^ 
make them permanently uninjurlous, special agricultural establish- 
ments with workshop* and compulsory work should \^ estab- 
lished. These should be placed under tlve direction of gn aiiemst 
and under legal supervision. Institutions of this mti for tli« 
permanent care of individuals of diminished responsibility wlio 
are at the same time very injurious or dangerous to the £Of»- 
munity sliould be provided by law, , , , Nerva sanitoriuws ar* 
tfi f)e reformed by the introduction of occupations for wbi«h 0w 
{latiefits are systematically trained, as a therapeutic measure^ and 
by the r<»n}oval oi alcoholic drinks. The same should ba dor>« 
with lunatic asylums so far as it has not been ^^am already^ 
Moreover, separate i^nployment colonie§ should be established 
in the country for peif>j)le with nervous troubles, — ^ Hygiini of 
Nervet and Mind in liialth and Difiasel* by August Poril, of fhi 
Univenity of Zurich, pp, iiiili 
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*N«rvout Pattontt.— I «inci>rt*ly ndvifio norvoui pntlrntd 
to Avoid, AH much ah puMHlhle, aH drug remedlc^H. KupcciAlly 
would I WArn tliem AtfAlnit hAbituAl uito of benumbing nAi'cuticMi 
huwc'ver prductivc'ly tbry niAy operAto At flrttt. In my opinion, 
aU thme moAnti ultimAtely do nmre hArm thAn good, Of Inv 
meuArly groAtor va1u« thAn drugn to n^rvoun pAtlonti Are tho 
nAturAl fActom of heAling — Air, light, WAtt*r, quiet, exercUe, 
etc. 

The fIrMt thing required is, of, eoume, to remove the fundA* 
mentAl eAuneti of the diiteAMe. Ai much rent ai poHslble whould 
be given from without ad well ah from within; a true religiouM 
condition, which a Hure fAith giveH. iH, therefore, of inentimAtile 
vaIuo to pAtientH. It Ih Helf-evident tlmt they muHt try to he, 
AH much AH poHnible, In the open Air, And mountAln Air in pAr- 
ticuhirly AdvAUtAgeouH to ihew},^ Hihinn^r, in ** Vof^Hhr AViVwci? 

^ Neuraithtnla.— The term neurAHthenia doen not 10 much 
Hlgnify A HpeeiAl Affection of the nervoun HyMtem ah it in a fit- 
tingly ehonen generAl nAUie for a whole group of diMordern, the 
clmrACter of which couniHtH in the nervoui nyHtem fAiling to 
ACt properly, on account of a deficiency of normAl nerve Hub-- 
HtAuce. 

Such A condition, or At leant a pronounced tendency to It, ii. 
in nmny cahcm. Inherited frcmi pArentu, And only ulightly un^* 
fAV(»rAble circumHtttnccH Are required in children thuH heredi- 
tArily tAinted for the development of pronounced neurAHtheniA. 

There Ih, benideH the hereditary form, an Acquired weAknenn 
of the nerveH, which nmy be produced by a coniilderttble variety 
of CAUHCM, The blAme for the prcHcnt condition of our Hociety 
undtudHedly licH in the luute And prcMMure of the Age, with itM 
bAttle for exlMtence, driving uh into morbidity. 

The IncreAHe And crowded condition of lunAtic AHylumn npeAkn 
with Admonitory plninneHM in thiH mAtter. And it in time the right 
meAuIng wwh Attwched to the momentoun phenomenon. 

F.ven in the country, where the hygienic conditicmn are rela- 
tlvely fAVorAble. the evil of nervouH weAkneHH in grAduAlly mAking 
ItHelf more plAin. It U cuuiplcuouH in the lArger citlei, where. 
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with the meeting of the great masses of men, the clatter of rail- 
roads and the driving of factories, excitement prevails through 
day and night, under which the afflicted nerves with great diffi- 
culty obtain the rest they need 

To this haste and excitement in social life are added the 
schools with their augmented demands, and the trial of exami- 
nations. . . . 

On the other hand, it cannot be too impressively insisted upon 
that the individual has the means to a certain degree in his own 
hands of alleviating by a rational mode of life, the general harm 
to which modern man is exposed. 

But it has to be remarked that the greater number of us, in 
spite of all the instructions we get, remain in incredibly dense 
ignorance of matters of personal hygiene. 

It thus occurs that many allow themselves to be guilty of sins 
against their own personality by which the health of their nerves 
is broken to the very marrow. 

Besides overwork, on the one side, there are certain special 
indulgencies, abuse of spirits and other stimulants, the early .and 
excessive tobacco smoking, and in the majority of cases all 
together, by which the nervous system is at last disordered and 
severely injured in its vigor. — Ibid, 



IIIAPTKU IV 
THN ITATK AND VOLUNTAKY ARHOCIATIONI 

^ Mt-|{rtHl^rtUnH, If !•» Mf fhr vr*ty r«*«*rtur nf ^juh rt 
SfAff< timl H(« iiMwrt- Up im\hi^f^t\ wi^m HMWllliM(( Mil) 
Jrtfci, Ww tWmnntwW Slrtt(* trthU mmhc< MtuI itMuc* to 
Apptomii thr lypr nif m vohnilrtty rtQc^MtMUini, Any 

(Hl»|Hmr» ii»»HMI0M to till* Un\y, OMtU'«« IM ll<)«'U ttir 
i»lf*t»irMtii o^ Of (it Irrtcit \\w Mii/|i('e)llni) nf« tii)vt*trl|{»i 
|i«>wm, A nrwiiiy s^ijtif^ty uirty rnl^^t wltlioiit ttiiy 
Mt){rtiiUrttiiMt, It limy Imvc* mm iommiimh will. 7\\p 
iti(*ttil)rni limy mm ^t ni^ic^il tlitirt^i eilinply to riilrti^f^ 
ili(<lr liullviiliml ^pltrit^o, Hut If tlir Bintiv'ty ilrvc^lopt^ ^i 

OMimiMH limpot^^ If it |HMpMS)('(i to llo B)illMc*fltlll(( ^ H 

()(Hlrty< rop(*^lrtlly if it piniiMt^i'ti to do ««oiiirthlM^ wliUli 
t^lmll ttltrrt tli«« totutiut of va^U ihc*iiiIi»m in rt ilt^rmlfr 
Wfiy, thru it tttiN ot^iMitUc^; it iiuid^ rugate* ^^c'lulc't^ foi 
tlir» »iiOiHpliDhiii(«ttt of ttt) will I'oi titc* iUwp tM'htu, 
iltc< lioiirty t)(«oMnt«o iimMt*! of it^ inriMhriD in rrt^prrt to 
tlir timttt^r ill \\mu\, My ^t^ iiimli d^ tlic< ««oilrty ffilU to 

tittle ((Mttiol ilei IUt«lltl)c«lDtti|l« liy no lllililt It fdlU to 

licrottir » iitfifc'it oi^aiiicttii, 

(l) 'III** pc^oplr* of tllfe»r thlltr^rl Strttt^ei Wf«« lllrtliilia 

H(i tlirir tiiiiutoi timt rvny iltihl of r^vny »»rr iioni hi 
our mUUi ^hM be* tfivrii tlir^ riitllitic^iitB) of mii riliHMtloii^ 
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and that every adult shall be furnished with wholesome 
reading matter in the lines of art, literature, poetry, 
history, religion, science, philosophy, sufficient in quan- 
tity for a life course in learning. To accomplish this 
end the people are making use of organs, some of them 
very old, and created and used for a very different 
purpose. They are using the township, the county, the 
state, and the United States government. For the sake 
of the argument, we may assume that when the people 
became possessed of this laudable purpose they were 
anarchists and did not believe in State education; that 
they determined to accomplish the same end through 
voluntary association. But a voluntary association 
accomplishing such a purpose would have organs corre- 
sponding to the township, county, state, and national 
government, and such an organization would be, in 
effect, an agency of the State, to which we are all 
subject.^ 

(2) A voluntary association may compel or induce 
the individual member to do a thing which he would 
prefer not to do, as effectively as the government. 
There is almost as much compulsion in efficient volun- 
tary schools as in schools belonging to the State organ- 
ism. A mere isolated human being is an idiot, or he 
lacks essential qualities of manhood. To be rational, 
to be a man, one must unite his will with the will of 
others. He must plan and act for and with other 
rational beings.^ Man multiplies his individual powers 
by becoming a part of organized society. Each indi- 
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vitluttl in the S\vij*« cditmnitic cmttiicil U^v ft humlicil 
ft»l(l more tluut BO timiiy nnorf^Mni/.otl nicii. Wliett tlic 
cnntnuuiCN prujcdcd llicir wills into tlic Cftiiton« rttcli 
imlivitUml hccruttc conTwpoitditi^Hy nioic iniportmit. hi 
recent yeftr« tlic importance of tlic citi/en in Krcfttly 
ftugmentecl by tlic orj/ani/ation of the S\ym Stftte, Hy 
helntt ft member of Mich ft Slate the power to know, to 
d<i, fttul to he, \n (greatly enhu^^ed. 

The will of ft m)cirty \n something quite dilTerent 
from the ftf^^rc^ate wilU of the individnaU compoj^inK 
it. Reduce the society to diH'rete individuals and 
deprive them of all nocietary experience and they arc 
idiots, one and all. Rational individual willing i« 
learned thrcjui^h the proce^M of unitiufj with others in 
the formation of a common will." The individual will 
can he trahied ami exercised in the conscious elTort to 
modify or change the common will. The individual 
suhmits to the common will as a nccesMarv condition 
for the more elTective projection of his own will ttud 
plans. These principles hold in all sorts of societies. 
in the sewittj^ circle, in the cluh, in the athletic union, 
or in anv human society. 

(^^) The State, however, dilTers in some re'^pects 
from all other societies. The State is a society of 
societies, The State includes all the people within a 
((iven area, and hence in that area the suhjects of 
every other society are likewise suh|ects of the State. 
If there are hands tif thieves and rohhers. the State 
seeks U) de«*trnv them, tf there are societies for the 
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advancement of science, the State may aid or encourage 
them. The State includes all other societies or organi- 
zations, and it is itself subject to no other organization 
or power. 

The one radical difference between the State and a 
mere voluntary association is found in the fact that 
membership in the State is not a matter of choice. 
One becomes subject to the State by birth or by enter- 
ing its territory. The democratic State aims to secure 
the hearty cooperation of all its subjects; yet it will not 
permit an individual subject to withhold his support. 
It is in this quality that the democratic State vindicates 
its superiority to a mere voluntary cooperative society. 
A community of farmers may wish to rid themselves 
of the pest of Canada thistles, or of the spread of 
pleuro-pneumonia among their cattle. To this end they 
might form a voluntary association including all their 
number. In such a case one disaffected individual 
might balk the will of the entire community. He might 
refuse to cooperate or he might withdraw from the 
society. If, in such an emergency, such an organiza- 
tion creates agencies to compel membership and to com- 
pel the obedience of all, then it becomes the State, or 
for the time being it usurps its functions. The demo- 
cratic State, therefore, has all the virtues of a mere 
voluntary society with this one virtue added. It 
enforces the will of the society against the disaffected 
individual. All societies attempt this ; it is the peculiar 
mission of the State to do it. 
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CHAITKR IV 
The tut« and Vobintary AjtocUtiona 
> PuiictiMit of Um Sut« Tottchtng Bdttc«tioii.»Tht State 

It i» Uu\u)4 tu help \%\> ykhAXvyvr ct^tnu it)Utr» tu the mj^udU ^«^»l• 
nutiun miU prtMiMc* the cuhurr uf the i>cH»|^r. Vuhuunry «»• 
»rmU)^r» iirv tu Uc ciu'ttufM^in). l>iMnu^)oi)» «»i| pul»hci<>' iirv 
ihr Mirty v«ihTji u( druHnrnUc wHirty. Ht»mc Mmly m to be 
mdrd «u<l auidcnl, UtH^l lit^Anrt in^y wrll )»c »nh»u)ucil4 if 
ocml l»r — «t lcrt*t up \%> tht |Hiint whrif they crt« ifctrtuU mIuiic. 

TIh? Sutc whu'h c«i« i»ut « nwik «im»« it a in«j» wlicirvrr thrre 
i« a town or vUlone hbr«ry. antl find itn iiui|) well covert^ will 
lake cart of itpclf. 

Art ciJIectioiu wre u|H»n the MWf (tH«tii\a «» hhr«rtrti. Thut 
State U « ^rrM Stdte wht»»c IrA^hng )>t<hhc men give nmnine 
»nt»|iort — iHM « inmjAort l>urn of MsihtrAiH-e mitl the l«ek of conr- 
H4ie to reftue — hut « i»ynii»rtihetie j»\ij>|»ort to nvientifie repe^reh 
In the ho|>e of h«i«trn)n|| the time when the truth »h«U nuke 
the whole world fret. 

l'h«t StAte NuU uutfun it» neiahlH>ni v^hich will aive « Mronn 
and willina h«in<l to the gtHMl Cjiu^e of intJuMriA) «ntl dei^^rntive 
an. It i» peenharly within the functittnn of the SiMte to md «nd 
promote mehitetiwre, l*\ihUc huiUlingn are wt»rth more th«n thry 
ct»M* joW>ery nnd «H, if they jtie iifehiteet«f«iUy effeiMive. \Vh«i 
eould not « StAte do for the e^mnnon ewhnre hy inAkin« lure 
that every »chtH>l-hoiue i» erected wt^m «rtutic line»? All thin, 
«nd more* in cle«rly wiihin the province of the »e)f«isovenUnf 
SiAte, 

One inoy ii»k if thin doe* twA M>fx%r tt»o ntnmaly ^i piitern«l- 
iMtt and IcAve little or nothnin to the initi«ti\*e of th« peopk. 
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It has no flavor of paternal government about it. There is no 
element of it which contributes to the support of the people 
in any instance. It does not trench so much as the hair's 
breadth upon the sound doctrine that the people must support the 
government and not count on the government to support the 
people. It leaves everything to the initiative of the people. It 
interdicts nothing. Every man is free to do what he will, if it 
is not inconsistent with the common rights and opposed to the 
common weal. 

Indeed, all acts of the democratic government are upon the 
initiation of the people. It inspires individual initiative and 
encourages every individual impulse toward the promotion of the 
common good. It stands in the way of nothing but ignorance 
and selfishness, and it stops nothing but interference with the 
common interests of overgrown local officialism. There is little 
danger that it will do that as completely as may be desired. — 
Andrew S. Draper, "Educational Review" New York, Febru- 
ary, i8g8, p. Ii8, 

2 The Will of the People— The sovereign which stands 
behind the authority of the law is the people of the United States ; 
the people as a collective body, in the sense in which that word 
was really meant by Jefferson and by Rousseau. Not a majorit>' 
of the people voting by state lines, as personified in the President ; 
not a majority of the people voting by districts, as personified in 
the House of Representatives; but the people as represented by 
a common public sentiment which includes all good men, minori- 
ties as well as majorities, who support the government not as a 
selfish means for the promotion of their own interest, but as a 
common heritage which they accept as loyal members of a body 
politic, in a spirit which makes them ready to bear its burdens as 
well as to enjoy its benefits. 

When people live together in towns and cities and nations, they 
have to do certain things which they do not like. Bad govern- 
mental machinery may increase the number of these things, good 
governmental machinery may diminish them; but the necessity of 
doing some of them is always there. The ideal, so fondly 
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cheri^hrtl by \ht philosoplierji o( a humlivti yrwrj* m^\ of n cm«- 
pMf «>*j»lrm of orKnnunI non iutrrlVrtiu"^* hii» imnTil imiirnc- 
hciihlt. What U (or tht iiurrt^t of \\w who)« i» oftrn going to \k 
«g»inHt the convtnienct of Mw\t of ih« \vkT\ts 1'hcrf «rc in thv 
U*\ TtfiwX two m^nt of Intlucing 11 memUcr of tho ct^ntmunity, 
whrn thwii «d\Tr»ely nflfrcttn^ to >ukmllntit« hia private inter- 
eM to the general gtH*d,— hi* own conscienee, anil the in^lice- 
man*» elub« If a large niajority of pet^ple are reatly to he 
go>*eme<l by their conscience*, the exerciAe of the policeman** 
club bect>n)e» unnecei^ary, except upon that atnall minority who 
are m't\gni#eil a* law breaker*. Then, antl only then, can we 
have ie;U flen^ocracy.- " hre^%i%*m aM«f ^V;f^^»MJf^^l/l>v,*' ^y Jtfh^r 
7 Mmnj* IMhy, ff. SS* ST^ 

*PoUttc«l Unity.— It thu* fretjnently happen* that there 
exiit* in the minil* of a ctwmumity of pei^ple a desire for a pt^ 
litical unity of a partic\)lar aort, anil that thi* de*ire i« of »uf- 
tWient *t length to maintain the unity of a State, were It once 
established and organi«eil« hut that objective ciMulitions prevent 
ft»r many year* the realitation of *uch an et)d« It i* only when 
thi* pent-up Hoi>d of feehng rise* to *uftWient height and streiMtlh 
to burst the existing pohucal l^inet* that hold it in« that a 
new State i* ereateil 

A* ha* been said, the natural tendency of the feeling of Na« 
tionahty 1* to tutd e.xpres*ion in piditical unity. 1he two senti- 
ment*, then, that lie at the Iwsis of the Nation and of the State 
aie largely similar. The *ame ci>nditi\>n* that tend to create the 
feeling of Nationality tend also, in t«o*t case*» to demand the 
e*tablishmettt of the State, Absolute identity of these tMs*\> senti- 
ment*, however, cannot he athrnted, It i* pii^ssible. In other 
woids, to hrtve procnt a well dr*\ eloped feeling of Nationality, 
WMth but slight desire f\>r political unity,— "7'A< SiUnrt of iht 
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*P^lmCAJ Unity* — h 1^«ti» ItrtjttrttOy li»j/i>»«» fji«1 ihrtf 
Ittlt^tjl t»tu1jr Vl • l^*i»ttiU» lit/tl^ #n<J thit^ t>«» ^*llf tf *A <>vl- 

Iv btittl thr rmj1tt»|5 j^/hut#J 1;t»t«ift» ih^l >»t>'.tj »^ tfi^ tU»f ft 



CHAPTER V 

INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLIES 

THE democratic State is the perfected voluntary 
cooperative organization. It surpasses the mere 
voluntary association in efficiency in that, without 
departing from its essential voluntary character, it 
carries in itself the means of preventing its will from 
being thwarted by its disaffected members. A volun- 
tary society which should attempt to educate all the 
youth of the land and to continuously provide reading 
matter for all adults would find its will thwarted and 
prevented in a thousand ways. The State can do this 
because it has many ways for removing individual 
obstruction. The State can do this because the activity 
of the State is not subject to the capricious will of one 
generation of men; it embodies and seeks to express 
the wisdom and experience of former generations. 
The State can do this because it furnishes the highest 
possible incentive to the enlightened individual to labor 
for the enlightenment of public functionaries. If a 
policy is in itself reasonable and commends itself to the 
intelligent conscience, the individual has the highest 
assurance that whatever of enlightenment he may con- 
tribute will be conserved The democratic State wiU 
become an organ for the education of all peoples 
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l)ccau«o to thin eiul Hebrew iwtrUri^lm ami prophet^i 
Inbured ami prnyetl; to thi« riul tirrrk philom^phrrii 
t)ri)etratetl the my^terini of life; to thi« end prenchem 
niul reformer Imve |{iveo their liveM, The tlemm*rtitlc 
State can fuliill all thene tle«ireii ami aApiratioiu an no 
other agency can do It, Hy the very law of lt« l^eing 
the democratic State nuiM Meek tt) etUicate, to enliKhten, 
to humanijie all |)et)ple t^f all lamlA. 

( I ) The prhiciple of cot^i^eratinn ht^ldn in the matter 
of nanitutlon. It in the dentocrutic State, and the 
demcHTatic State alone, that furninhcM any rational 
proujHH't for no connervin^ anti expre^t'iini; the wisdom 
of the a|{ei) m to rid nmnkind of nmny of the nttmt 
deadly diAeuAeA, Neither vohintary aHnociation nor tite 
tle«|M)tic State furnish any rational Krnund of ho|)e for 
|>ervaiiive and eflicient juinitation. 

HeAideii edncation and sanitation, aloni; with the 
growth of den^m'racy there have ari>ien other ctH^per'- 
ative enterpriscM which k'vc incrraMcd in)|Hirtance to 
the ctH)|)erative State. Not until the age of denuaMacy 
did the worhl know an elVuient |M)Atal nyKtern. The 
telegraph, in nearly all landu, U made a part of the 
|Hmtal ityntem, To thiM U now Iteinif addfd telephonic 
nervlce. Thenc enterprincn are hy nature suited to the 
cotijjerative State. 

(j) In all nortu of States the maintenance of high- 
ways has for long agen been made a part of the Stated 
functlonii. In recent times the railway has supplantetl 
in large part the hluhway. And the function of the 
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railway is in its nature a State function. The State 
may neglect education; it may disregard sanitation; it 
cannot ignore the railway. In England as soon as 
there were competing lines between London and Edin- 
burgh the government interfered to prevent railway 
wars and to establish rates. The State not only recog- 
nized pooling contracts, but it compelled agreement 
and enforced pooling contracts. In England, there- 
fore, the railway business was made from the beginning 
a function of the State. The companies became 
agencies of the State. The State-controlled railways 
in England have not become the owners of the coal, 
the iron, the oil, and the staple products generally. 
They have not been made an agency for the monopoli- 
zation of all sorts of business in which freightage was 
a considerable item of expense. In America, on the 
other hand, the railways have been treated largely as 
private enterprises. They have not been effectively 
controlled by the State. The result is that in America 
the railways have been working out their proper nature, 
and have been moving in the direction of becoming one 
vast cooperative organism controlling not only trans- 
portation, but more and more determining the metes 
and bounds of every industry which is dependent upon 
transportation. The railway business being a State 
fimction, if the State fails to recognize this fact, the 
railway and its allied industries will in time become the 
State. The form of such a State would be a central- 
ized despotic, or paternal, government in which the 
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peoj)lc would live I)y the perininHion of the dcHpotic 
rulem. The rnilwny buHinesM will letul itnelf m readily 
to the HtrenKthcuiuK of tyranny a» of democracy. The 
railway addn infinitely to the ort^anic character of 
the State. If democracy courafteouiily attacks the 
problems connected with it and nuiken the new public 
highway an integral part of the democratic State, an 
the SwiHA have done, then the railway will add Htrentfth 
and coherence to the State. In default of thii, the 
Hystem will HtreuKthen despotic tendencicH.* 

The modern city is hi part a creation of the railway. 
The democratic city becomen more and more an itulus- 
trial cotiperative annociation. Sanitation and neweraKc 
call for unlimited Hupplien of pure water. The demo- 
cratic city by itn own a^cntn HupplicH itself with water. 
There is need of light in Htreet and dwelling:, and the 
8U|)ply of thin through city a/^encieH |{;iveH additional 
valuable experience to the coclperative society. Then 
there is the street-car service, which is by nature a 
public city function. All these ajjencies managed 
directly by the city tend greatly to siniplify and 
strengthen the government of the city, Hut if they are 
allowed to drift into separate hands then the city gov- 
eminent becomes divided and confused. There are 
divided interests, divided and conllicting authorities. 
The natural result is corruption, inelViciency, bribery 
and all manner of evil. 

These industrial monopolies have grown up in recent 
years and they threaten the very life of the democratic 
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State. In dealing with them the democratic State is 
left without choice. It must take charge of them upon 
the principles of cooperation for the advantage of the 
entire community, or the owners of these monopolies 
will be forced into a conspiracy against the people.^ 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

CHAPTER V 

InduttrUl Monopolist 

'Tho Rtladofi ol tho Mod«m MuniclptUty to tho Oat 

Supplyt— One of the moat intereating phenomena connected 
with our modern political developments in general, it the nlowly 
but everchangtng attitude of the guvernment toward the indun- 
try of society, When Adam Smith published his immortal work 
on the ** Wealth of Nations," a little more than a hundred yean 
ago, the industry of the world was Inmnd by a 'set of govern* 
mental restrictions which were slowly but aurely crushing out 
the life which they were intended to nourish and regulate. Law* 
and regulations which, tn their inception had, perhaps, been 
fully Justifiable, had so far outlived their usefulness, that they 
were doing enormous harm and injury by their continuance. It 
was the great and unperinhuble service of Smith that he sounded 
the war cry of death to these old obstructions which formed an 
impassable barrier to future industrial progress, and secured 
to the immediately following, and to all future generations the 
great advantage of an enormounly increased production. 

But, like all great revolutions, this movement also rushed into 
an untenable extreme. 

The argument of Smith for a greater freedom from the gov- 
ernmental restrictions of his time — unanswerable as against 
certain abuses which he had in mind — was used by his suc- 
cessors to prove that government could best protect the inter- 
ests of society by a policy of do-nothinglsm. This purely nega- 
tive theory of government functions became at one time so 
prevalent, that it led otir modern governments to adopt what 
relatively speaking may be called a system of laiiSfM fairt^'Ol 
letting everything take care of itself, which has resulted disas- 
trously in a thousand ways. Under the Immense impetus of ntw 
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discoveries in industrial processes and of relative freedom of 
action, so far as the restraining influence of government is con- 
cerned, private enterprise went forth into every field. Not con- 
tent with developing new wealth by which it should be enriched, 
it sought out and set in order many ways of establishing artificial 
monopolies by which it might absorb a large portion of existing 
wealth. So successfully has this system been followed* that 
the great problem before the modem world is again the laine 
which presented itself to the mind and time of Adam Smith, 
viz. : How shall we set our industry free from the bonds which 
bind and cramp it — only in our time the bonds are those which 
have been made and applied, and are all the while being drawn 
more tightly by private enterprise and ingenuity, while in Smith's 
time they were the bonds of government interference and restric- 
tion. Smith called upon private enterprise to check and circum- 
scribe government activity; we are forced to call upon govern- 
ment to circumscribe and regulate private enterprise. 

Our railroads, our telegraphs, our express companies, our tele- 
phone companies, our oil companies, our coal companies, our 
gas and water companies, all taking their start under the domain 
of free competition, and growing into strength and vigor under 
its influence have come to rely for their prosperity and increased 
earnings not only on the actual increment of wealth which they 
contribute to the world's stock, but also on the absorption of a 
larger part of existing wealth by means of artificial monopolicf* 
a state of things which will continually grow worse unless it be 
made to grow better. . . . The remedies proposed for this dis- 
ease have been legion in number and infinitely various in char- 
acter. The one which is most popular with a certain class of 
extreme optimists and also with their near connections, the eX' 
treme pessimists, is that of letting everything alone.'' — Prof. 
E. J, James, in "Publications of the American Economic Auo* 
ciationr Vol I. 

2 Control of Productive Industry*— The direct control and 
operation of productive industry by the gover nmen t — in other 
words, a system of socialism — would doubtless modify the fbrm 
which our conflicts would take; but it is by no means easy to 
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pt^xt <^t tJhrne cci«IUci» ^x*M Ue wWlly iiwvhjM tiitft^by, l«- 

^Mriot •» |aiK«d aiituitff wkdUht. ««di ncr^kii^ flu owa iic<iu^4U 
wrtirfTM^; or >ftiMnre prei44<«i| ittii»d« 00 onit ittdr «i4 <x»ncTr>>}>' 
iiMMi vi« MKMibrr^ eikdi ft)»dy lo C«c« ibv 4««Mr^r» of • ^4v^)(X-A( 
lor ibc iiilc« of tJbr }»i/^K)r wlitd) he m^ tho^ WhvnA hxm rc)>rT- 
*«« ; ^vRt'*' of dtMt^jif^ of |>ttU»c ttc^> i« i1k j>wr>ttii of pnv*tt 

i»Sx'X\n$!0tK 9Xi»QV^ iIk hch^mI^kIii iTC('>eii4^T tlK ilitncfr of Uii> Dort 
of iik»dlock «^ <ji,\»iflui «« iroxrntmmi in wwna(ft>^ al i.>*T>tri^i; 
•ivd ihry iHny iI^aI ^mit of iW IwnrfiU *1iu.1i lliry »irrk in itivuiit 
*dditiuii*J jjwxi't^.r* to ft»\TrtMw«i 4> Uvui « wjU cc««^>ei |*f^>p5r, in 
•wfT ndf i5rfrtn.f* to Ue mott wcctiTjn* tu wntchw^j U»t <dcijiil> 
of im mwUMJ^sttHml. Bw* Xht diftn^wlvy of f^rtoutixjt rflninr 
ottvi^u&lit un4rr »siicls ctMu1itiv\n> «» wry ttT«t intJrod ; jintS ihr 
<!^mnot for ittt owUkI^ obsfn^t^r to »<rc«rt pf«Mtn^»t,>« to $wU1k in- 

ikmn tlw StAtf «omr»^ in Mt mi it)d«^>rtiiit«il auU^cAnljr %a^ iSht^X* 
the j>fx^»niy owttrt> if thry t^ too f*f, Iwl wixilrr a utKuhMtc 
ny»ttM*u if of-wt « rim c*ti^ iJito j^o^-t^r if wowltj CM«roJ pt\liiic* 
nn^ M\^flws<lry »liV.t. mvi \\\fTt in-owld bf tto o«1».kV mr««i* of 
ctH*cVnvf it rx-rt^i*! i1irr»wKli iHr iMjT*Ky of rrwJwtiott,— * /->tr^^i« 



CHAPTER VI 

CONFLICT BETWEEN DESPOTISM AND 

COOPERATION 

MODERN invention applied to indmiry is creating 
both a new industrial world and a new political 
world. There has always been the closest relation 
between the organization of the State and the organi- 
zation of industry. The primitive village State was an 
organization based upon the common ownership of 
land and upon cooperative farming. The feudal State 
was based upon cooperative farming and cooperative 
fighting. The democratic State has grown up through 
cooperative resistance to tyranny. But this is a mere 
negation. No enduring State can be founded upon a 
negation. So long as the people are held together only 
by acts of resistance to tyrants they will be governed 
by tyrants. The positive element in the building of the 
democratic State has been cooperative education. The 
invention of printing was a mighty cooperative agemrjr 
whereby the learning, the experience of the pdst became 
more and more the property of all. The book atfid the 
newspaper became instruments for cooperative leariiK 
ing. Through these instruments the Church betarme a 
cooperative teaching agency a thousand fold more 
effective than before. The post-oflfice became a pdUic 
necessity; likewise the school and the library for the 
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iminmn of ;}U Ok i^'^^k. Ik i» <r*|«R j^tfy thr^/*>K!» j/i^M- 
«^K^ amj 4MtiKM4 Out iImt <kiriv<rtiiK >ui<c h4» Utai 
fiKMtltve «/rK4in<: f«/rnt IImc «/f$C'*"K <ktiufi«r-5M:y wuy l>*f 

w^U><i«rfMMrict itutu^irt^l tnfnt^f\f^/U«^ ftKtiu«/fwr4 alM/v«f, 
l*V;r ii{i«r <kn«^/<r4KK !Sut«r Im ;»»»ftmMr c<f/«fif<yl «/f Owr ciiy 
fw/w/jM^K* ami Kff ih<c r^tlw-ny^^ i^ iv/t fKux^^^mly a 
«((r|> in Khe (ihrrRtw:/fi «>f 9K<ri;»t(>m.* Th^rric i* tvp w^n< 

(chief inxtt|.>lric<« Vr««;UJ Mttt Ijt c^iK^jnf*' <^f Sl;il<e dcmtn^, 
/\* U> Oi^ iiVitv^M/li<r* aU<r::»<ty (r»ufittstw<} lti< Sut«r •♦ 
rM fr«f«r, A tt&^^M^Mr]y Mtv</h<'^ J^UK^e aAU<m. If tlwr 

tfM{u^n;il tiVfiic/iM/Ue^^ ih<^ iti^e c/witkt'j^ «^f Ok ftM»tv^^>- 
h^ mu*< OifUr-c/l Ok hull? 1<> <ftu^/k tftcrti i<> <l<> On* 
Owry n;iuiir4l(y 4r4w U? Oi^rmswrlvr^ c/!fi^r Mt«Uj»irK» awj 

llrtMcr iIk i^tUptK (fff Ok 4«m«f<*u< >?Ui5c U/ sff-^jfW 
rf)f<Ktf\<cty viUh rtJ^?tKr^Mify t^ a *«^# u^m^ ;iir«{> a 4<^^jmiIk 
Unm nt *(«i;>h*jti. If Ok ctty r;»ttrr/^ oifttr^^ iIk «tly 
m^itt^^ i^iT.tK'i^ an4 fr-:>f«Ahf?Nr* c^ 4<pflV;*faU<* (^MKH/lr^ 
thm ii nnt^i Ik j^^ncffK^ 4«^|M/ii<>»ny Afl^ f^K f^^i 
lu» l,«f<^i Oi<r^r<«r^fify 4«'ttv/n>lfa*<^I Oal itK K|«^ttvAcf4lir 
SEaKr «';»n *iir<r^fufty Mun-^iC'f cxr>tttt^ iruU>*utal 
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monopolies, then the people may decide for themselves 
whether they wish to still further extend the activities 
of the State and add State mining, State farming, 
State factories and State distribution of goods. It may 
easily happen that from this vantage ground of free- 
dom with comparative experience, individual initiative 
and purely voluntary association may be preferred. 
There might even ensue a tendency for some of the 
operations already taken over by the State to revert 
back into private hands. If, on the other hand, State 
cooperation were preferred, the form of socialism 
which would ensue would be democratic, it would be 
the free and voluntary expression of the wishes of the 
people. In any event the tendency would be to break 
down and obscure the distinction between voluntary 
association and State action. 

(2) With the advent of steam and electricity the 
States have become organic as never before. The 
people are driven to closer interdependence. Every 
part of the world is coming into vital relation to every 
other part It is still an unsettled question whether 
the world empire is to be dominated by brute force 2nd 
despotic power, or whether it is to be orgaxnzed txpon 
the basis of friendly cooperation and mutual heij^ful- 
ness. Steam and electricity belong naturally to the 
economy of force. They may as readily be appro- 
priated to strengthen despotism as to strengthen 
democracy. The only reliable support for democracy 
is in moral teaching and a pasaon for righteousness.' 



lUPPLKMKNTAKY RKADXNO 

CIIAITKR VI 

Conflict Bttwttn Dtupotiiiin and CoSptrtttion 

< lodiUim.- -The wnrtt HtuidtUm In UMPtl with tt vi^tlpiy 
of m«*rtnihtf<i. U\ A rrcrnt pihioridl the* N^w Vtpt^k Ind^ftHtltHU 
rpfrrrinit tn thc» rcipiil nuiltiptirdtitui of It^uM^ tintl htomitM)li(*^ 
iAhl thfit thin in MMt tth tutiiiinrtt rvil^ Hittri* hy nrH(\nirftlinM tlic^i* 
ttt-e iMtmi^iiiir MAvihtfH. Hut \\\p pitiior frtnfirf<r>it, "Of nmrm* thin 
hiPfitH nnrirtliHtii/' 't'hi* ili^Mttirffttk Strtli*, by (livihK U^p pUy to 
(hc» htiiliJlMK up of moMtipntii^n ftniitntl thi* rftitwftys tlirmtly ttc* 
poiutf^iit tipoit (hi» fftilwrty (tntt, lit the* rntl, iuiiiiollptl hy (h«iti| 
in forntlhK tt muUlialit' Stftti» lit whirh the* pfopte Ari* not rppri*- 
flClltml. Such a nnrifttiviio Siftip woultl ))P (|p«potit* ot- ohtfdtvhic 
Ih foriti. tt would hp contponpit of tltp fpw who nuUhillpil thp 
ittPtihH of nuh^ifltpurp itt rnM«plt'rt(7 nitftiunt thp lUdity wito livptt 
hy ihp pPt-iuUnioH of thp fPW. If, tlutii d dpuiorrftry witltPn to 
VM'ttpe the foHtiAtloh of A norUtlMlir Stttlp ortfrtui^pil ctn ti 
tIpipotUut, it tuuHt Athuiuitrr pvpiy mtuiopoly, pvrt-y frctuthiop, 
lu thp iutptpxt of ntl thp pPDpJp, thin in tltp ouly Wfiy wliPtphy 
tliP tJPMlort-firy turty [<»»pp lt«p|f flpp to rtdopt or rpjprt A coiu- 
plpip flnrlrttinlio ot-HAUi^fttiotl t)f thp StfttP. 

All who (trp itt fftvMf of n(Hl;tli«ttt ttrlltip thp Irntt (tn n coiu- 
piptp pliiuiimtion of t*t)Mt|tpiiihMt ftiittt lltp htihmlrirti worhl hy 
thp Huhntlttttloit of tlnttotfrttlr tMHippittlioit. 1 hp Pitntiipn of 
iorirtllMtu tttfty hp nhttt-ply dlvltlril litto two cU^vc^ OttQ rlft><n 
tn wholly inttofrtUt of tltP tuPftniuK tif titp tPt^iu. Ihry call it 
nitrthhy, routtttuiiinitt, tth pr|U(tl tti«irihuthm of ptuppiiy, or atty- 
thittH Ihrtt in Imtt tir uhl'pft«oti(thlp I hr nlltpr rU«ii took upott 
l|orlrt|i«tU nn a tttPftttn rif pn^JAViUH lltP nt(ln^r^ of lltP pcopll*. tu 
tltplr virw, A «oiMAli*tlr SIaIp wotthl hp a th'i«po(ir SI(Hp. tt in 
itupMa«lhip for HUih htPh An Itrrhprt Sppittrr AittI Sir Ittttry 
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Maine, who believe that government if in it» very nature repret- 
nive and founded on force^ to favor the »ocialffttic State. In 
their view, the only hope for retaining any tolerable degree of 
freedom on the part of the people it to retain the largest po»»ibl< 
field of industry for free competition and voluntary associatioa 
All who believe that government i» by nature despotic mu»i 
(jppo%t tocialiftm* There i» ttill a third class who are of the 
(fp'mum thai, H the democratic State would do well the work of 
education and sanitati^m, if it would take effective possetiion of 
the few natural industrial monopoHes, it would not be found 
necessary or desirable to organize the whole people Into one 
industrial cooperative society, 

*Pri¥tLU Warfart,— Much that we call money-making la 
not the addition of wealth* It is money-transferring, not mcfney- 
gaining. It is the prrx:ess of making slaves of others, by turn- 
ing into the pocket of the one that which is rightfully earned by 
the brains or the bands of others. Some day this manner of 
** making money/' whether practiced by the *' predatory rich," or 
the equally ''predatory poor,'' will become impossible. It will 
pass under the ban as blackmail and highway robbery have 
passed. When it is condemned by public opinion the law will 
condemn it, toc/ ; for our statutes are only attempts at the formal 
expression of such opinion. Industrial warfare is not competi- 
tion. It is the struggle of devices to stifle competition, G>mpetl' 
tion Is rivalry, to be sure, fntt rivalry under conditions of fair 
play. Its functtrm is to secure the best service — to put the right 
man In the right place. That one man should devour another Is 
not competitif>n. It is war. The alx>lttion of private warfare 
within a nation has been one of the most Important steps In 
human civilization. The atK>Ution of private war In Industrial 
relations will be another step scarcely lower In ImporUnce, But 
this must come with the growth of human wisdom, by which 
destructive and dishonest practices may be condemned. It can- 
not be brought about by the application of force. It cannot fol- 
low any form of arbitrary legislatic^n. All sututes must be of 
equal applicatifm; for in taking away frr^m the barons« of what- 
ever kind — feudal or industriiil, — the right of private war the 
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pt*tinW tire* hn\mt\ Ui vitrtfrtttlf*!* (tml firlvntc* wnr iitifitl tuH Im* 
wrtM^'d MMrtlitM (hrtn " 1 ht» ( ttrif dhti Cullur$f ttf M^h/* by David 
Sinrr JorditH, />^ ^/; *^^^. 

*Civili«ing Influtnotif Wr ttrrtr mticti ntHMtt ih^ (*'»«( m( 
mAinifiittiMK rtntili«i 1m lli'ip irM-Morir*. UrmlrtU^n wrmlPB will 

lir WAtllnt, ir tint iMI^inran tltrfP in ftlflittty plttltttrr. Htlt if (hlf 
ntM (4tirQ(i(m n« A tMtinn In, ItMW ttlUftl wr t!Att Mivc< thrill prripti*, 

how tmtth K''*><1 ^1* *^<'i 't'^ thrtti, lh(* iniliittry nttit imvut pMimtitpii 

i;it1 l>(* itivl«tiul tiy trn. 

rrrlmpw MO MrttlMM Imn rvrr itM i\M pnllry nf mIvImii till tt 
roulil f« fl ltfn\i\r Ut*mnU\ MMilrf II* pow^r. SMppo«>i« Wr Ify ill 
A tlUMt4(lM»t Athnr)! MtrtQlt*r« iM«ltt«(f Ifll lr(t(tlf«r* WMUltl iUi M 
huM(|rri| iitMP4 MlMfr to krcp ittc pr^ti ft |tf l)tc« PhltitltllMr* OmM M 
hUMtJrrrl lhMU«rtM«l nojitlrtQ, MMtt tttry wiftttit to«)t f( iMMnlrPtl litMrii 

IrM. Siipt)o«i« wr Uy wimt trtM hr rjoMc Im «(« h p'lpulrtiioM* by 
wrotMm* limt ftrr tvn Ktrtml A |M'ft<rftil InvftoiMit of nr(« am'I 

tMtlu*(rl<'4 WMUM KtiMlly |t'«4(M ()tP mi^I ci( ttUMaMtPMl^ Mu\ lltin 
in Uir Wrty Im grf Bprrrly amiJ *|i|rMillt| rrfiiftiii If wr wl«lt in 

vk\i*\u\ uur nmt)«t'U iIm'm wr Hutni vivili/c (ltvo« piu/pjc and tltu* 

MMllliply (ttrir W{tM(<l. 

^Iltin It wlirtt W9 mmi ito, Ln rvrry tM^M ntttl woMmM of un 
Ao^MMtr ttmt ihU U wImt wr fcr// i|o, Kr( t|ii tlcMl^Mtl Im lltr «oltl 
lloM of lllU prohjrtM ihr Mtotl rtlllKlilfMril, tlir MtoM ClirUlirtM 
polity. Lr| IM (fill UpoM lltr Prraldrnl aimI our ( oMKtrqq Id form 
nilitt MtrlliM<U tm tlidll prtiiiM ||4 {n ifivr to tlitar prMplf^ proMlplly 
ntul frrrty titr lir^l (Ihmko wr hnvr {tt ^hr, Krt tin iMnUt |)ml 
MOMr )mM Mirtl of lOModriitr tiMil Kooil Will hr iMlruMril with lltr 
ItrrMl rrtpoMQililllllt-d of |i»<trrQ|tlp HMtotttf lltrMt, 

I0 (Hir Prr4|(1iMtl« ropniftlly Ott Wttotti lltr Ifruil iMitiiiiraq fttfliMly 
tr«»l«i, M \\n liri itp »Mir volir, '| ||U )oh, Mr, l*t«»l«lrM|, In no! for 
ftpoiUtMrM. Ihr klitti of Mtrti who tttr itow (l^Mtotltitf to hfivr 
ihr tlvll firrvitr rttir* td^mrtl Mtr moI Ihr tMrit for work llkr 
ihU tl woitht hr hdlrr lo rn uiMtMrtttl dfi ;ipprop»h(ioit for AM 
tlltMthtMtQr in WfiohittKloM Im whith to frrtt ihrtM. It WOlilil \h* 
hrlirr Allll to prM fhrtM lltio A rr«rrV(«lioM (lOtttrwltrrr AMil Irf 
httlirtM niei'MU Mtltllolrr uttio thrtlt. 

'I'hcy Arc itot Ihr Mttil of Mint lo nitiil lo thrv' \9UtuU Wr 
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want honest men, broad-minded men, kind-hearted men — men 
who can comprehend that a nation may have a philanthropic 
purpose. Such men can be found, and with such men this 
nation can do a kind of work not often done as yet on the face 
of the earth. Something of the sort she has done of late with 
the weapons of war. She can do it better yet, in the days before 
us with the arts of peace. The people have the true purpose; 
let them not be misrepresented. Give us the right leaders and 
we will prove to the cynics at home and the carpers abroad that 
this nation is not only great to plant and build, to forge and 
fight, but that she is greatest when she bends to the work of 
succoring the poor and leading the benighted into light and lib- 
erty. — Washington Gladden, "Independent" Jan, 12, j8^, p. 
106. 



QVBITXONS FOR RBVXBW. PART VIU 

/. How are kindergarten teachers chosen f Why 
should required education extend to the age of sixteen? 
What is the chief agency for the education of the whole 
adult population f Besides school and library, what 
agencies may the State employ in the tvork of educa- 
tionf 

i. What are the various stages in the development 
of the medical profession f Can contagious disease be 
stayed ivithout State action f How does public sanita- 
tion tend to promote civic righteousness f 

J. Must the just State care for the rights of the 
unborn citiaenf Why do nerzfous diseases increase f 
Hoiv may nervous diseases be lessened? 

4, Must a voluntary organisation control its indi- 
vidualsf Would a system of schools and libraries 
reaching all the people become a part of the State f 
Must the individual submit to organised society in 
order to extend his individual importance f Hoiv does 
the rvill of a society differ from the rvills of the indi- 
viduals composing itf Is membership in the State a 
matter of choice? 

5. In what respect does the democratic State surpass 
all other voluntary organisations? Is the postal system 
a necessary part of the democratic State? Do the tele- 

S^7 
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graph and railway belong to State cooperation? If the 
State does not control the railway, must the raihvay 
control the State? What city monopolies are in their 
nature public? 

6. If the State assume control of the present indus- 
trial monopolies does it of necessity follow that it 
assume other industries? Is the democratic State free 
to leave the railways and city monopolies outside of its 
control? Do industrial monopolies left to themselves 
tend to monopolize all industries? May steam and 
electricity strengthen despotism as readily as democ- 
racy? What is the chief dependence for the support of 
democracy? 

■UBJBCTI FOR IPBCIAL STUDY 

/. The growth of State education in the last half 
century, 
a. Sanitation during the last century, 
J, Heredity and nervous diseases, 

4, The will of the people in the making of the 
United States, Switzerland and England, 

5, The groivth of monopoly, 

6, Wealth against Commonwealth. Lloyd, 
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